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Farnley Hey, near Huddersfield. Architect: Peter Womersley [A] 
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The S.P.D. Ltd. Depot at Chelmsford, Essex. 
Consulting Engineers: Frederick S. Snow and Partners. 
Colt Equipment: 80 S.R.2060 Natural Extractors. 


In S.P.D. depots throughout Great Britain, the complex we ee 
ventilation requirements of these warehouses are being met FIELOS OF LOW PRESSURE, CAUSING SUCTION 


by Colt Natural Ventilation systems. 

The installation of Colt S.R.2060 Ventilators, shown above 
at the Chelmsford depot, is the Colt solution to an intricate 
problem concerning the relationship between ventilation and 
structural insulation ; both of them essential to the products 
stored. 

Every problem Colt tackle receives the same meticulous 
attention. Colt have practical experience in installing ventila- 


tion systems for over 10,500 firms throughout the world. ROOF \\ 


A Technical and Advisory Staff are ready to adapt this know- me Sunny N= 
ledge to your particular requirements. 


Let COLT solve YOUR problem. CURRENTS 


Send for Free Manual on Colt Ventilation to Dept. AF 15/12 


COLT VENTILATION (4% 


COLT VENTILATION LTD SURBITON SURREY 
TELEPHONE: ELMBRIDGE 6511 (10 lines) 


U.S.A. Subsidiary : Colt Ventilation of America, Inc., Los Angeles. 
Branches at : Birmingham, Bradford, Bridgend (Glam.), Bristol, Dublin, Glasgow, Leamington Spa, Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Sheffield. e Agents in: Australia, Belgian Congo, Belgium, Burma, Canada, C 'yprus, India, 
Indonesia, Madagascar, Malaya, Mauritius, New Zealand, rigs Portugal, Rhodesia and Nyasaland, South Africa, and 
West Indies 
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Architects ; Thomas Mitchell & Partners, A.R.I.B.A. 


The oil fired high pressure hot water boiler plant which serves the space 
heating and the manufacturing process requirements of the Commer Cars 
Factory at Dunstable was designed and installed by 


GNHADEN 


HEATING - VENTILATING - AIR CONDITIONING - PLUMBING - INDUSTRIAL PROCESS SERVICES 
Head Office : 7-12 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1 EUSton 1288 
and Branches throughout the Provinces 
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Est. > 4 1816 
AMES WATE 


: the restoration 
of St. BRIDE’S CHURCH 
F Fleet Street, London 


(long-length) COPPER TUBES 


have been used for the panel 
heating installation during the restoration 


Architect: W. Godfrey Allen, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. of this ancient church which was heavily 
Consulting Engineers: Messrs. Oscar Faber & Partners 
Heating Contractors: Messrs. Rosser & Russell Ltd. 


damaged during the war. 


THE YORKSHIRE COPPER WORKS LTD. ‘ LEEDS & BARRHEAD 
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The Dover Engineering Works 
Limited 

have the pleasure to announce they have 

published a new edition of their illustrated 

catalogue giving full details of 


ELKINGTON GATIC 


non-rocking and watertight inspection, 
multiple part and duct covers and frames. 
The Elkington Gatic covers are available 
for all purposes, in any size and suitable 
to meet any loading, whether moving or 
static. 

If you desire a copy to be sent or would 
like to have a representative call and 
discuss your problems 

Write or telephone 


68 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.! 
(WHITEHALL 2250) 


Ge 
* 
ity) § { 
y 
greatly extended fire protection 
H to prestressed concrete. 
é * And what’s more, ASBESTOLUX is now 
Cape available on immediate delivery. 
j 
} i j COWLEY BRIDGE WORKS - UXBRIDGE - MIDDLESEX - TEL: UXBRIDGE 4313 
5 3 : Glasgow: Eagle Buildings, 217 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2. Tel: Central 2175 
bg 4 ; ‘ Manchester: Floor D, National Buildings, St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester 3. Tel:Blackfriars7757 
tp Birmingham: |! Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2. Tel: Midland 6565-6-7 
“=a ; 4 Newcastle: 19 & 20 Exchange Buildings, N le. Tel: N le: 20488 
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IDDLESEX 


M 


5714 


HOUNSLOW, 
HOUnslow 


139, STAINES ROAD, 


Telephone: 
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} ZYLEX SLATERS’ FELT 

| As a secondary roof under tiles or slates, Zylex 
prevents damage due to roof defects and at the same 
time substantially reduces heat loss. Because 
of its exceptionally high quality, Zylex performs 
both functions supremely well. Available 
Reinforced for open rafters, Standard for boarded roofs. 


ASTOS 100%, PERMANENT DAMPCOURSE 

Astos, the original asbestos/bitumen dampcourse, 
has been widely specified for many years 

because of its proven ability to withstand foundation 
settlement and its ease of identification on site. 
More than meets the requirements of B.S. No. 743 
of 1951. Standard or lead lined. A — 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY LTD., 
498 Commonwealth House, 


1-19 New Oxford Street, London, W.C3. 
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MOSAIC are now being produced 
in a variety of patterns 


CLADDING and colours in addition 


to the range of exposed 


PAN ELS aggregate panels. 


OF LEICESTER 
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Part of the “steel framed structure supplied to British Nylon 
Spinners (Australia) Pty. Ltd. for their new factory at Melbourne. 


BRAITHWAITE & CO. ENGINEERS LIMITED 


BRIDGE AND CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS 


L gi 

LONDON OFFICE: DORLAND HOUSE - REGENT ST- LONDON SW1- TEL: WHITEHALL 3993 
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British Aluminium 
at Marchwood 
Generating Station: (3) 


The conveyor bridges for the coal handling plant at Marchwood—almost 


half a mile long — are clad with Rigidal Industrial Trough T corrugated 
aluminium sheet. Rigidal provides a light weathering that needs little 
maintenance and lasts a lifetime. 


The cladding was carried out by Freeman, Morrison Limited. 


@) The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SWI 


AP96 
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One of the more 

modern, vitreous china, flat 
THE “BOLTON” BASIN top, pedestal lavatories. 

Available in two sizes, 

in White and a wide range 


of colours. 


w 


BOLDINGS MANUFACTURE THE 


HIGHEST QUALITY SANITARY FITTINGS 


JOHN BOLDING & SONS LTD. 


12 


GROSVENOR WORKS, DAVIES STREET, LONDON, W.|1I 
Telegrams: Boldings, Wesdo, London. Telephone: Mayfair 6617 
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STELRADS... 


range 


¢ e e SO much more than just a method of heating 


To ensure an efficient central heating system, you must have:— 
| | | | | | | a wide range of radiators to choose from, adequate literature to plan 
= with, best quality steel and oxy-acetylene welding for strength, 


—" rigorous testing and inspection to be sure, friendly service and prompt 
delivery to speed the contract, and above all,a consistent price. Is 


this why so many architects say “You know where you are with 
Stelrads”? 


BRIDGE ROAD SOUTHALL MIDDLESEX 


STEEL RADIATORS 


Telephone Southall 2603 
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Led. 
ing Division, 


22-25 Portman Close, 


installation of a 
BURGESS/SULZER Heated 


Hinckley 700/7 
WELbeck 1671/5 


Detail of a recently com- 


Acoustical Div 
Hinckley, 

Sulzer Bros. (London) 
Heating and Ventilat 


40,000 sq 


Acoustic Ceiling of some 
ft. 
Burgess Products Company Ltd., 
ion, 
Leicestershire. 


pleted 
Telephone 


Telephone 
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Stratalyn Injector Heater is 
inexpensive to buy, economical to run, 
cheap to fit, and will give maximum 
service with minimum maintenance 


FLOW AND RETURN 
CONNEXION 


Gas Rating—6,000 B.Th.U./hr. 
3k Output—5} gallons raised 80°F, 
Available with flue cap or 
draught diverter. Finished in 
white vitreous enamel. 


WORLD 


with thee STRATALYN 


INJECTOR 


GAS WATER HEATER 


Complete with governor and T.C.O. 


The NEW WORLD 


The NEW WORLD Stratalyn is a Regulo-controlled gas water heater tor 
attachment to a storage cylinder or tank by means of ¢ single connexion. It is the 
GAS application of the IMMERSION HEATER. 

The flow pipe terminates close to the top of the storage vessel and hot water 
is injected into the top ready to be drawn off. Mixing is avoided and the highest 
degree of stratification is attained. 


Fit and Forget 


Water Heaters 


Write for a free copy of the ARCHITECTS’ BROCHURE ON NEW WORLD WATER HEATERS »w. 
RADIATION GROUP SALES LTD.. 7 STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.: 
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Saint Margaret’s, Westminster, is the 
Parish Church of the House of 
Commons. The present church—the 
third to be built upon this site since 
Saxon times—was completed in 1523, 
and no parish church in London is 
more rich in historical associations. 

It is really a large church, but so 
dwarfed by Westminster Abbey 
alongside that visitors are often 
surprised to discover that it 
comfortably seats a thousand people. 
Throughout the spacious and beautiful 
interior of St. Margaret’s a comfortable 
temperature is maintained by means of 
a No. 38 L.S. Whitehall Sectional 
Heating Boiler, with automatic stoker, 
and forty Pall Mall and Hospital 
Pattern Cast Iron Radiators. This is 
another example of how Crane heating 
equipment can be unobtrusively 
installed in an ancient and beautiful 
building without spoiling the character 
of the interior in any way. 


Once again, 
heating by Crane 


re 
~ 
HEATING ENGINEERS: Troughton & Young (Heating) Ltd., Knightsbridge, 
ase _ at London S.W.3 Under the direction of the Consulting Architect of St. Margaret’s, 
ee -" E. C. Butler, Esq., L.R.1.B.A. (Messrs. W. A. Forsyth & Partners). 
~ 

nal f = A N E BOILERS, RADIATORS, VALVES AND FITTINGS 


CRANE LTD., 15-16 RED LION COURT, FLEET ST., E.C.4. WORKS: IPSWICH Pranches: Birmingham, Brentford, Bristol, Glasgow, London, Manchester 
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Decorative 
exterior 
by 
SNAPRIB 


Why SNAPRIB was chosen 


Snap aluminium -sheeting is attractive, 
weatherproof, economical and very easily 
erected. 

The absence of unsightly bolt fastenings and 
the clean, light finish produce a decorative 
effect which makes Snaprib a very practical 
choice when specifying a suitable siding and 
roofing material. 

The patented method of clipping these light- 
weight sheets together is simple and quick. 
Also, of course, Snaprib never needs painting. 
For full details about Snaprib, please write to 
our Sales Development Division, Banbury, 
Oxon. 


Accredited Roofing Contractors 


BEAUMONTS (MANCHESTER) LTD. Anson Road, Victoria Park, Manchester 
14. Tel: Rusholme 1484. 

JOHN BLAND & CO. LTD. East Moors, Cardiff. 

Tel: Cardiff 24241. Alsoat Bristol, Highbridge, Somerset and Weston-Super-Mare. 
C. WALSH GRAHAM LTD. Perry Street, Wednesbury. Tel: Wednesbury 052!. 
Also at Lichfield, Smethwick, Stourport and Wolverhampton. 

HALL & COMPANY LTD. 33 Cherry Orchard Road, Croydon. 

Tel: Croydon 7294. Also at Bristol, Cardiff, Folkestone, Hove, Ipswich, Portsmouth and 
Romford (and 45 other Branches). 


NORTHERN ALUMINIUM COMPANY LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C,2. 


DECEMBER 1957 


Toll Gate Garage Gravesend. Architects: George E. Clay 
& Partners; Contractors: J. H. Durrant & Son Ltd. 
The Snaprib used here has a grey, pyluminised finish. 


W. H. HEYWOOD & COMPANY LTD. Bayhal!, Huddersfield. Tel: 
Huddersfield 6594. Also at Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Leicester, 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Newcastle, Nottingham and Sutton Coldfield. 
HOOPER & ASHBY LTD. 

At Bournemouth, Godalming, Guildford, Newbury, Newport, |.0.W., Portsmouth, 
Reading, Salisbury, Southampton and Winchester. 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING LTD. Mellier House, Albemarle Street, 
London, W.!. Tel: Hyde Park 

Also at Bristol, Cardiff, Derby, Glasgow, Halifax, Kettering, Knowle, Manchester 
Newcastle, Sheffield and Wolverhampton. 

MANCHESTER SLATE COMPANY LTD. Lancaster Road, Didsbury, 
Manchester 20. Tel: Didsbury 4806-9. Also et Belfast, Chester, Liverpool, 
London, Middlesbrough, Preston, Wakefield and York. 

ROBERTS ADLARD & CO. LTD. 52 St. Stephen's House, Westminster, 
$.W.1. Tel: Whitehall! $232. 

Also at Chelmsford, Croydon, Guildford, Maidstone, Southampton and Watford. 
RUDDERS & PAYNES LTD. Chester Street, Aston, Birmingham 6. 
Tel: Aston Cross 307!. Also at Bristol. 

WIGGINS-SANKEY LTD. Marsh Green Road, Exeter 

Tel: Exeter 5931! 2. Also at Brentford, Burgess Hill, Ealing, Fulham, 
Maidstone, Reading, Ryde, !.0.W., and Southampton. 
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and churches 


CITY TEMPLE 
RESTORED WITH STEELWORK 


Architects: Lord Mottistone and Mr. Paul Paget. 
Messrs. Seely & Paget, Chartered Architects. 
Structural Consultants: 

E, J. Cook & Co. (Engineers) Ltd. 


ST. CLEMENT DANES 
RESTORED WITH STEELWORK 


Architects: Messrs. W. Curtis Green, R.A., 
Son & Lloyd, F./F.R.1.B.A. 
Consulting Engineers: 

Messrs. Hurst, Peirce & Maleolm, 
M/M.1.C.E., M/M.1. Struct. E. 


BRITISH CONSTRUCTIONAL 
STEELWORK ASSOCIATION 

London, S.W.1. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 
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LUXFER LIMITED 


Reinforced 
Concrete 


Specialists in the 


manufacture of 


Roof all constructions 
Li ght Ss through which 


daylight is admitted 


into a building. 


LUXFER LIMITED, WAXLOW ROAD, HARLESDEN, N.W.10 


Telephone: ELGAR 7292-5 Telegrams: LUXFER, HARLES, LONDON 
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cify OSRAM lamps 


combined with high technical 
efficiency and sound construc- 
tion, providing fittings that 
please the eye and offer high 


Artistry in design is cleverly 
lighting values. 


Cat. No. F 35501 
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Daylight to Darkness 


with Luxafiliex Venetian Blinds 
ais ; Wherever light control is required, Luxaflex blinds 
will achieve it. Modern architects rely on Luxaflex 


—— blinds to give them perfect light distribution and 
———— == fingertip control from daylight to dusk. Luxaflex 


blinds also protect curtains and carpets against 
fading and give privacy with ventilation — they keep 
out the heat in the summer and keep it indoors in the 
winter, All the year round, Luxaflex blinds look 
attractive, blending with every style of interior. 


uxXa @xX venetian blinds 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


EERE REET 


Only Luxaflex offers you: 


e@ Completely flexible aluminium slats with baked-on diamond-hard paint finish 
@ Washable, rayon-reinforced plastic tapes They are colour-fast and will not stretch, shrink or fray 
e Faultless blind mechanism e@ 165 colour combinations 

Please write for the Luxaflex Architects’ booklet —it will be sent to you free of charge 
HUNTER DOUGLAS (GREAT TS 
162 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 Telephone: KNightsbridge 4488 
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CUAMAATEERES 


Trianco Boilers provide completely smokeless 
combustion with great saving in fuel consumption. 


Trianco automatic boilers provide 
central heating and hot water supply 
for factories, offices, blocks of flats, 
institutions, hospitals, cinemas, etc. 
There is a Trianco boiler for every 
need. They provide high thermal 
efficiency and low operating costs 
burning solid fuel or oil. The D.1000 
illustrated burns a wide range of 


( 


0.000 


solid fuels, is thermostatically con- 
trolled and can be fitted with auto- 
matic conveyor and ash disposal 
units. It has a capacity of 1,000,000 
b.t.u.’s. The Trianco 0.400 illustrated 
is fully automatic with efficiency 
factor of over 80% and can be 
installed as a double or triple unit. 


Write for Brochures and full details to:— 


TRIANCO LIMITED * IMBER COURT 


* EAST MOLESEY - SURREY 


Telephone: Imberbrook 3300 


GH EFF! H E A 
1 TRIANCO 
automatir boilers 
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for creative achievement in floor styling 


THELMA |... stands for he Linoleum Manufacturers’ 

Association, 127 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. 

For further information write to the Associa- 
tion or to any of the following members : 


Barry, Ostlere & Shepherd Ltd., Kirkcaldy 

Dundee Linoleum Co. Ltd... Dundee 

Linoleum Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 6 Old Bailey, E.C.4 
Michael Nairn & Co. Ltd., Kirkcaldy 

North British Linoleum Co. Ltd., Dundee 

Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd., Falkland, Fife 
Jas. Williamson & Son Ltd., Lancaster 


Beautiful effects are easy to plan with the vast 
range of colours available in modern linoleum. 
Linoleum is as rich as an artist’s palette in the 
colour combinations it provides for creative enter- 
prise in floor styling. The Linoleum Manufacturers’ 
Association will gladly help you to develop your 
ideas. 


PLAN FOR 


LINOLEUM 


a4 
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METAL 
FIXINGS 


In Concealed 
or Visible Systems 


for Thermal and 
Sound Insulation 


Vv CLIP METHOD FOR SECURING BOARDS, 
SHOWING SUSPENSION FROM ANGLE PURLIN 


Supplied and 


fixed anywhere 
in U.K. 


SUSPENSION FROM TRUSS TIE 


Further details may be obtained from: 


SUNDEALA BOARD CO LTD 


Aldwych House, Aldwych, W.C.2. Chancery 8159 
Northumbria House, Portland Terrace, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 2. Jesmond: 1892 (2 lines) 
Glasgow: Croftfoot 3711 


SUNDEALA ALSO MANUFACTURE HARDBOARD * MEDIUM HARDBOARD * PERFORATED BOARD * ACOUSTIC TILES 
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B.B.C. 
TELEVISION 


WOOD LANE, W.12 
Second Stage Development 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEW B.B.C. TELEVISION CENTRE IS BEING CARRIED OUT UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
GRAHAM DAWBARN, ESQ., C.B.E. (NORMAN & DAWBARN), ARCHITECT 
in association with 
M. T. TUDSBERY, ESQ., C.B.E. (THE CONSULTING CIVIL ENGINEER TO THE B.B.C.) 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS — MESSRS. HIGGS & HILL LTD. 


Steelwork Fabricated and Erected by 


AND COMPAN Y Lit 
Head Office n South Wales Office 
Wood Lane, London, W.12 Bute Street, Cardiff ‘ 
Tel: SHEpherds Bush 2020 gagyp Tel: Cardiff 28786 wie 


i. Works! Shepherds Bush, London. 
Neasden, Middx. Treorchy, Glam. 
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4 Woodberry Down Comprehensive Schoo! 
Architect to the London County Council 


7 -... ensures that the roofing will be carried out by a specialist 
contractor, employing skilled craftsmen, long experienced in the 
: roofing industry. Permanite Limited will be pleased to advise at the 


planning stage on the selection of the most suitable roofing system. 


: ASPHALT AND BUILT-UP FELT ROOFING SYSTEMS LAID BY 


LONDON BIRMINGHAM MANCHESTER 


ADVance 4477 BIRchfields 5041 BLAckfriars 9469 
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Van Dam and: Noffki (Pty.) itd. 


Red Cross Hospital, Rondebosch, Cape Province. @ AIR CONDITIONING, STEAM 


and ELECTRICAL SERVICES by 
MATTHEW HALL (Pty.) Ltd. 


It is no longer necessary to have to organise and co-ordinate 


the activities of a number of different sub-contractors. 


The Matthew Hall Group of Companies undertakes all 


mechanical services economically and efficiently. 


MATTHEW 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 


EST. 1848 


AIR CONDITIONING HEATING ELECTRICITY SANITATION AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS 


MATTHEW HALL HOUSE, DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W.I. 


Manchester Glasgow Bristol Belfast Johannesburg Germiston Durban 
MATTHEW HALL Cape Town Welkom Bulawayo Salisbury (Central Africa) Ndola West Indies 
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Would you 
specify 
this style of door 


for a new 
office block? 


Of course not. Then why specify outdated heating 
methods? Such methods (1) have a wasteful time lag in 
giving the exacting heat conditions demanded in modern 
offices, and (2) occupy valuable floor and wall space with 
heating surface and pipe work. 

With this old door closing to the progressive archi- 
tect, a modern one opens in the form of FRENGER, the 
heated and acoustic ceiling. Frenger radiates heat to 
meet the most exacting conditions of comfort in working 


The Technical Service Laboratories at 
Egham, Surrey, of Shell Chemical 
Company Ltd. 

(On right) Interior of Surface Coatings 
Laboratory. 


Architect: Philip Cranswick,- A.R.1.B.A., 
Walker, Harwood & Crans- 
Ww! 


See the Frenger, Ceiling}display atthe Building Centre 
FRENGER CEILINGS LTD., 7-12 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 


spaces, and it looks clean and has a healthy effect. It 
needs no floor or wall space. Gives an uninterrupted 
ceiling plane. Provides a perfect void for conduits, pipes, 
valves, ducts, wire, etc. Has maximum flexibility for the 
introduction of recessed and pendant lighting fittings. 
And each Frenger panel, being easily removed, provides 
its own access to the ceiling void. Write to Frenger 
Technical Sales Department for full particulars. 


heated and acoustic 
FRENGER Ceilings ™ 


Phone: EUSTON 6084/8 
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PROTECTED BY 
HOT DIP 
GALVANIZING 


CHOSEN FOR THE GLAMORGAN TECHNICAL COLLEGE, TREFOREST 
ARCHITECTS: Messrs. Gerald Stanley and Hird, Chartered Architects 
in collaboration with E. A. E. Evans, Esq., A.R.1.B.A., County Architect, Glamorgan County Council 


CONTRACTORS: Messrs. Hinkins & Frewin, Ltd., Building & Civil 
Engineering Contractors, Newport, Mon. 


JOHN WILLIAMS & SONS (CARDIFF) LTD. 
EAST MOORS ROAD, CARDIFF 


WINDOW MAKERS SINCE 1889 
Telephone: Cardiff 33622 Telegrams: ‘Metal’ Cardiff 


LONDON: Bank Chambers,’Finsbury,Park,N.4.\\ "Phone: ARChway 1622 ‘Grams: ‘Dissolving’ London 
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F. |. Bowden, A.R.1.B.A., County Architect. 


Contractor: T. Holdoway & Sons Ltd. 


PAROPA\ roofs new school at Salisbury 


The Boys’ Secondary Modern School at terraces, forecourts and swimming pool 
Bemerton Heath, Salisbury, has been roofed surrounds. 


with 1,300 yards of PAROPA. 
PAROPA is laid in situ to any area, shape or 


angle. It can be laid as curbs, mitres or REINFORCED CONCRETE 

irti i i ' For over 50 years Frazzi Limited have special- 

r skirting (see Rustration) and can be applied ised in both the design and erection of all kinds 
ee to any wood, brick, concrete or asphalt of reinforced concrete structures, including fire- 
© surface. resisting floors and roofs. Our technical staff is 


at all times available to discuss any project 
involving reinforced concrete construction. 


‘Always insist on the genuine PAROPA— 
it is ideal for all roofing requirements, 


FRAZZI Limited SPECIALISTS IN ROOF AND FLOOR CONSTRUCTION, 


LENNOX HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Tel.: Temple Bar 5371 
Also at Dutton Road, Sheffield, 6. Telephone: Sheffield 44798 
ASSOCIATE COMPANY: Paropa (Scotland) Ltd., 10 Claremont Terrace, Glasgow, C.3 
, F Agents: Robert Kirk Ltd., Exchange Street, Belfast. Murphy Bros., 3 Castlewood Avenue, Dublin. 
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Trade Mark 


Back-to-Back Grates 


On Ministry List of Recommended Appliances 


Specify ‘ URE?’ and heat 
2 rooms with I fire 
plus * COOKING 

* BOILING 

* HOT WATER 


The ‘URE?’ has an Open Fire in the Living 
Room and a Cooker back-to-back with it in 
the Kitchen. It heats Living Room and 
Kitchen. It cooks and provides all hot water 
requirements. It has a large oven and a rapid 
boiling hotplate. The fire burns overnight 
unattended. And all this on about a hundred- 
weight and three-quarters of fuel a week. 


In the LIVING ROOM In the warm KITCHEN ... 
a continuous burning Open a vitreous enamelled Cooker 
Fire with Back Boiler and rapid Boiling Hotplate 


‘URE’ Grates ensure warm kitchens 
... Living Rooms free from cooking. 
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BUILT IN EIGHTEEN MONTHS 


| 


FIVE WAYS HOUSE, BIRMINGHAM 
designed by Chief Architects Division, Ministry of Works 
L.G. Pargiter, M.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., Senior Architect in Charge 


with 


HOT-DIP GALVANIZED 
WINDOWS 


HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD. 


Smethwick, Birmingham & 17 Berners Street, London, W.1 
Local Office: 319 Broad Street, Birmingham 


MEMBER OF THE METAL x WINDOW ASSOCIATION 


x 
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From the architect's 

point of view an : it should be remembered that 
our technical advice is always available 
at any stage of the planning. We give it gladly 
and without obligation. Many architects have found, in 


taking advantage of this service, that our specialist knowledge of 


flooring problems has effected economies that are well worth while. 


I 
| 
| 


| SIEGWART FLOOR CO. LTD. 
1 Gable House. 

» Rickmansworth, Herts. 

» Telephone Rickmansworth 2268 

' Branch offices at Birmingham, 

Manchester and Glasgow. 


' Works at Croxley Green, Enderby 
near Leicester and Paisley. 
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YALE 1506 CUPBOARD CATCH 


Recently introduced, this cupboard catch has achieved 

great popularity. Handle projects only 13” from door. 

Catch is released by application of thumb- 
pressure to trigger. In various finishes, 


or in 2-colour combinations. 


Where there’s a door there’s a need for 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


CYLINDER Rim and Mortice night latches, latches, deadlatches, deadlocks 

and locks. Padlocks, cabinet and industrial locks. : 

LEVER Rim and Mortice latches, deadlocks and locks. Padlocks, cabinet and The Yale range of locks and 
industrial locks. builders’ hardware embraces some 
LOCKSETS AND DOOR FURNITURE Wvide range of designs for all 1,000 items - each guaranteed 
types of doors, including cupboard catches, etc. ; 
DOOR CLOSERS A range of closers with choice of fixings to suit all weights 
and types of doors. by the name Yale... 
MASTER-KEYED SUITES To suit individual requirements and any famous for almost a century. 
combination of cylinder and lever locks. , 


WE CAN NOW OFFER PROMPT DELIVERY 


The Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company + British Lock und Hardware Division + Willenhall + Staffs + England 


for quality and workmanship 
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impervious. to atmosphere — 


Atmospheric grime will never destroy the 
underlying beauty of Leeds Fireclay Faience. 


Here is a material the manufacture of which 


is based on ancient techniques which 
have stood the test of time over the centuries. FEDS 
A wash, and its original brilliance is restored. 
For permanent beauty specify Leeds Fireclay. AV 


Regd. Trade Mark FAIENCE & TERRA COTTA 
THE LEEDS FIRECLAY co. LTo. 


WORTLEY, LEEDS 12. TEL: LEEDS 63802! 
LONDON OFFICE : LEEDS HOUSE, CAVENDISH PLACE, LONDON W.!. Tel. LANgham SSI! Grams. FIRECLAY, WESODO, LONDON 
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CRITTALL UNIVERSAL CASEMENTS 


This illustration shows Sentinel House, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.1 (Architect: T. P. Bennett & Son) which is fitted 
throughout with CRITTALL UNIVERSAL CASEMENTS POSITIVELY 
RUSTPROOFED by the hot-dip galvanizing process. The windows 
generally consist of large vertically centre-hung 
ventilators, with supplementary fanlights horizontally centre-hung. 


In all Crittalls’ long experience in the making of windows no 
year has passed without some substantial advance in design or 
manufacturing technique. It is because Crittalls are never 
content to rest merely on past achievements; because 
tomorrow’s methods, designs and conceptions of service 
must be anticipated today, that Crittalls’ reputation has 

reached its high level. i 


CRITTALL 


a THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD - BRAINTREE - ESSEX 


Branches and Depots throughout the country 
Taw/78 
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Courtesy : Central Electricity Authority. 


Consulting Engineers: Messrs. Rendel, Palmer & Tritton, M.M.I.C.E. 


INCE POWER STATION 


NORTH WEST, MERSEYSIDE AND 


The design for this new power station, with an 
installed capacity of 240,000 kWs., situated near 
Ellesmere Port, Cheshire, incorporates the best 
features of modern industrial architecture. The 
contract included a basement and turbo blocks 
with heavy foundations, superstructure of the 
turbine house and boiler annexe, as well as an 
administrative and amenity block together with 
ancillary buildings. Elevations were carried out in 
Accrington Nori facing brick with pre-cast recon- 
structed stone surrounds. The roof is a light- 
weight construction of asbestos cement hollow 
decking with built-up felt covering. 


ENGLAND SCOTLAND OVERSEAS 


HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LIMITED 
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NORTH WALES DIVISION 


Now, as in the past 


CUBITTS 


build for the future 


ONE QUEEN ANNE’S GATE - WESTMINSTER - SW1 
TGA C233 
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FIRST PRIZE £1,000 


THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED 


announce the promotion of d 


COMPETITION 


for the design of a 


Reinforced Concrete Factory Building 


SECOND PRIZE £500 


Assessor—Edward D.-: Mills, F.R.I.B.A., assisted by Ove Arup & Partners, 
who will advise on the engineering aspects of the Competition and 
Mr. Leslie W. Clark, who will advise on the estimates of cost. 


OBJECT OF COMPETITION 
On many new housing estates, and in the 
New Towns, industrial areas are being 
developed to provide work for the in- 
habitants of the district. Many of the 
industries attracted to these areas can be 
housed in a ‘ standard ’ factory which can 
be equally satisfactory for a wide variety 
of light industrial processes. The object of 
this competition is to produce attractive 
and imaginative designs for such a 
‘ standard ’ factory, exploiting the various 
uses of concrete, (precast, prestressed, in- 
situ reinforced concrete, etc.—making the 
fullest use of prefabricated members suit- 
able for repetitive production) in solving 


the structural and cladding problems 
which arise. The promoters are seeking 
designs for economical structures which at 
the same time would add to the amenities 
of an industrial area. 
Designs will be judged from both archi- 
tectural and engineering standpoints with 
particular regard to the adaptability of the 
buildings, fire resistance, ease of main- 
tenance and flexibility. It is intended that 
entries should be submitted as the joint 
work of architects and engineers. 
CONDITIONS OF ENTRY 
The competition is open to architects, 
architectural students and engineers resi- 
dent in the British Isles. 


CLOSING DATE—1st APRIL, 1958 


All qualified to enter this Competition are invited to write for the Conditions to:— 


THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LTD., PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT, PORTLAND HOUSE, TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.I. 
Telephone: ABBey 3456 


THIRD PRIZE £250 
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CIVIV DECOR 


THE JOURNAL 


OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


66 PORTLAND PLACE LONDON WI 


Telephone: LANGHAM 5721-7 
Telegrams: RIBAZO WESDO LONDON 
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EDITORIAL 


The Queen’s Visit to Olympia 

Her Majesty the Queen, as Patron of the Building Exhibition 
on its Fiftieth Anniversary, visited Olympia on 14 November, 
when she was taken round by the Rt. Hon. Hugh Molson, 
M.P., Minister of Works, the President, R.I.B.A., and Mrs. 
M. A. Montgomery. The Secretary, R.I.B.A., was presented 
to Her Majesty and was a member of the party which accom- 
panied the Queen on her tour of the exhipition. The visit 
lasted over an hour. 


Works Services in the Army 


Hitherto all Army building and maintenance at home and 
abroad have been carried out by a Works Organisation of 
the Royal Engineers, under financial control vested in the 
War Office. As the Secretary of State said in a written reply 
in the House of Commons on 31 October, a new civilian 
Works Organisation is now to be set up to carry out all this 
work in future, following on the recommendation of a 
Committee under the chairmanship of Lord Weeks, whose 
report has been accepted in broad outline. 

This new organisation will be charged with the technical, 
financial and administrative responsibility for Works Ser- 
vices, and within it responsibility will rest jointly on pro- 
fessional and administrative staff. 

The first step will be the appointment of the joint civilian 
heads of the organisation—a Director-General of Works, and, 
from within the War Office, an Assistant Under-Secretary of 
State—so that they can be jointly associated with the building 
up of the new organisation from the start. 

The relinquishment by the Corps of Royal Engineers of 
their traditional responsibility for construction and main- 
tenance of Army buildings is in line with the policy of the 
recent Defence White Paper. 


Cover Picture 


The photograph on this month’s cover is of the elevation to 
the east of Farnley Hey, Farnley Tyas, about four miles south 
of Huddersfield, designed by Mr. C. P. Womersley [A]. This 
house was awarded the R.I.B.A. Architecture Bronze Medal 
in the area of the West Yorkshire Society of Architects for 
the five-year period ended 31 December 1956. It was 
completed in 1954. 
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Sir Charles Mole to retire 


It was announced on 13 November that Sir Charles J. 
Mole, K.B.E., M.V.O. [F], Director-General of Works in 
the Ministry of Works, is to retire from public service on 
28 February. 

Sir Charles became Assistant Director of Works in 1941 
and Director-General in 1946. He was Knighted in 1947. 

The Minister of Works has decided not to fill Sir Charles 
Mole’s post for the time being. 

While the position remains vacant, a non-professional 
General Manager will be responsible for the general organisa- 
tion, co-ordination and direction of the work of the Directo- 
rate-General. 

The Chief Architect (Mr. Eric Bedford, C.V.O. [A]), 
the Chief Engineer and Chief Quantity Surveyor will be 
responsible for the professional direction of the work; and 
the Deputy Director-General will assist the General Manager. 

Mr. A. J. Filer, C.B., at present an Under-Secretary in the 
Ministry of Works, has been appointed General Manager of 
the Directorate-General of Works, and will take office on the 
retirement of Sir Charles Mole. 

Mr. Filer, since 1954, has been Under-Secretary in charge 
of an Accommodation and Buildings division of the Ministry 
dealing with policy and finance on building, maintenance and 
furnishing of Government buildings generally. 

He was Director-General of Building Materials from 
1948-54. 

The post of Director-General of Works was advertised at a 
salary of £4,500 a year. 


A.B.S. Christmas Cards 


The Christmas Cards published by the A.B.S. are having a 
brisk sale. These were shown on page 472 of the September 
issue of the JOURNAL. Cards No. 2 (Madonna) and No. 3 
(Winter Landscape) are now sold out, but there are still 
supplies of No. | (Father Christmas) and No. 4 (St. Vedast 
Church). In addition to these, copies of cards published in 
previous years can be obtained as follows: Virgin and Child 
in Glory, by Murillo, 1s.; Durham Cathedral, by J. Howard 
Leech [F], 8d.; Little Owl, by Peter Shepheard [A], 4d., this 
card can be had with either a light cobalt green or yellow 
background. 
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Council Business 


A meeting of the Council was held on 5 November, with 
Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, President, in the Chair. 

It was reported that Dame Evelyn Sharp, D.B.E., Per- 
manent Secretary to the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, had accepted the Council’s nomination for 
election as an Honorary Associate. 

On the recommendation of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee, approval was given to an exhibition entitled ‘Portrait 
of a Town’ prepared by the Guildford School of Art, being 
shown at the R.I.B.A. from 13-23 December 1957, and to 
an exhibition of Spanish Castles offered by the Spanish 
Embassy, being shown during February 1958. 

On the recommendation of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning and Housing Committee, it was agreed to approach the 
Civic Trust with a view to the production of an Advisory 
Manual on the Design of Street Furniture. 

The Council received with appreciation an ornamented 
silver cigarette case presented to the R.I.B.A. by the Federa- 
tion of Malaya Society of Architects in commemoration of 
the visit by the President and Secretary during 1957. 

Other notes from the Minutes are given on page 71. 


Junior Liaison Committee 


A report of a joint meeting organised by the Junior Liaison 
Committee held at the R.I.B.A. and attended by architects, 
quantity surveyors and builders, is given on page 59. While 
the meeting was undoubtedly successful in providing an 
opportunity for members of the three organisations to get 
to know each other, it was noticed that the number of 
architects present was less than might have been hoped. 

Further meetings of interest to younger members, i.e. 
Associates under the age of 35, are being arranged by the 
Institute of Builders on 11 March 1958, and by the R.I.C.S. 
on 24 April 1958. Any members who are interested in helping 
to bring about closer contacts between the younger members 
of the three branches of the building industry should get into 
touch with Mr. David Waterhouse [A], Staple Inn Buildings, 
High Holborn, W.C.1. 


Appointment of Assistant Secretary, R.1.B.A. 


The Council have appointed Mr. David Maurice Waterhouse, 
LL.B., as an Assistant Secretary on the staff of the Royal 
Institute. He will be concerned primarily with matters of 
law and architectural practice, and will also represent the 
Royal Institute on the secretariat of the Joint Consultative 
Committee of Architects, Quantity Surveyors and Builders 
and the Joint Contracts Tribunal. : 

Mr. Waterhouse was educated at Stockport Grammar 
School and Manchester University, and is a member of 
Gray’s Inn, having been called to the Bar in 1949. 

He was in the Queen’s Royal Regiment and subsequently 
in the Royal Signals during the war, and saw service in 
North-West Europe with the Seventh Armoured Division. 

He practised at the Chancery Bar in the County Palatine 
of Lancaster, and later was a Legal Assistant to the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. Since 1953 he has been Assistant 
Legal Adviser to the Country Landowners’ Association. 

Mr. Waterhouse will be taking up his duties at the R.I.B.A. 
early in the New Year. 
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Symposium on Teaching Laboratories 


A Symposium on the Design of Teaching Laboratories in 
Universities and Technical Colleges will be held at the 
R.I.B.A. on 14 March 1958, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Keith Murray, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.A., B.Litt., Chairman of 
the University Grants Committee. The object of the Sympo- 
sium is to bring together science teachers and architects to 
exchange ideas and opinions on the kind of accommodation 
needed for the teaching of science subjects in universities and 
technical colleges. 

The discussion will be led for the teachers by Sir Eric 
Ashby, D.Sc., LL.D., D.L.C., Vice-Chancellor of The Queen’s 
University, Belfast, and Dr. S. R. Sparkes, M.Sc., Ph.D.. 
M.I1.C.E., M.I.Struct.E., of Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, and for the architects by Mr. Maxwell Fry, 
C.B.E. [F], and Mr. Grenfell Baines, A.M.T.P.I. [A]. 

They will review current practice in the teaching of science 
subjects, discuss some of the anxieties which are arising from 
the rapid increase in the number of students enrolling for 
degree and diploma courses, and examine the problem of 
providing more laboratory space for less money. Mr. W. H. 
Pritchard of Courtaulds, Ltd., will talk about recent develop- 
ments in materials suitable for finishes in laboratories, and in 
methods of providing the required services. 

The Symposium will be held in the Jarvis Hall and will 
begin at 2.15 p.m. There will be a break for tea at five o’clock; 
discussion will be resumed at 6.0 p.m., and is expected to last 
until approximately 8.15 p.m. 

The meeting is being organised by the Science Committee. 
Tickets for the Symposium will be one guinea each, and will 
include tea and a printed report of the proceedings which will 
be published after the meeting. 

Tickets at 10s. each will be available to the first 50 Students 
to apply before 1 March 1958. Applications for tickets should 
be addressed to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., and marked ‘Sympo- 
sium’ on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 


Recent Appointments 


It is the policy of the R.I.B.A. to impress upon all major 
local authorities the importance of having an independent 
Chief Architect responsible direct to the Council. The 
following are two recent cases in which such an approach has 
been made. 

The first concerns Belfast. Hitherto, responsibility for 
Belfast Corporation’s architectural work has been shared 
by the Housing Department, the Education Department and 
an architectural section under the City Surveyor. The Cor- 
poration recently appointed a sub-committee, however, to 
consider the amalgamation of these services under a City 
Architect. The President, R.I.B.A., took this opportunity to 
urge upon the Corporation the value they could expect to 
derive from taking such a step, and the Corporation have now 
decided accordingly to appoint a City Architect. 

The second case concerns Hereford. The City Council have 
recently been in some doubt about how best to organise their 
architectural work. The President, R.I.B.A., accordingly 
made a case similar to that for Belfast, recommending the 
appointment of a City Architect. The City Council have now 
decided to compromise by appointing a Housing Architect, 
and have sought the R.I.B.A.’s advice about appropriate 
terms and conditions for the appointment. 
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Farm Improvement Scheme. Agriculture Act, 1957 


Part II of the Agriculture Act, 1957, provides for the payment 
of Government grants for long-term improvements to agricul- 
tural land. Buildings and associated forms of fixed equipment 
are among the items which may be eligible for these grants. 

Applicants for grants are required to submit their proposals 
to the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, accompa- 
nied, where appropriate, with proper drawings and specifica- 
tions as well as competitive tenders. It is anticipated that 
many practising architects and surveyors will participate in 
this work. 

The design of farm buildings is a highly specialised subject 
and the Agricultural Land Service of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Food has at its Regional Offices and 
in London a staff of qualified architects and surveyors whose 
duties include the giving of advice to the public on all matters 
relating to buildings and equipment on the farm. 

This advice is given free of charge and members of the 
Royal Institute who are engaged by farmers and landowners 
will find this assistance of considerable value in ensuring the 
agricultural and technical soundness of the schemes for which 
their clients are seeking Government grants. 


Retention Monies 


Now that the credit squeeze is tighter still, the Joint Con- 
sultative Committee of Architects, Quantity Surveyors and 
Builders again wish to emphasise that in the case of reputable 
contractors chosen, for example, by selective tendering, 
consideration should be given by all concerned to reducing 
the amount of certified value retained substantially below 
the figure of 10 per cent mentioned in the R.I.B.A. Form of 
Contract. 


Gulbenkian Trust 


The Board of Trustees of the Calouste Gulbenkian Founda- 
tion, Lisbon, announced a second list of grants on 8 November 
totalling over £1 million. 

Included in the list of beneficiaries were the Royal College 
of Art, London, who were offered £75,000 to build a 
Gulbenkian wing consisting of an assembly hall to be used 
also for exhibitions and examinations on the new site 
adjoining the Albert Hall, where the major part of the R.C.A. 
is to be rebuilt during 1960-62; and the Middlesbrough 
Little Theatre, York, which has been given £8,000 to complete 
the cost of the first new theatre to be built since the war, 
towards which £42,000 has been contributed by the munici- 
pality, industries and private persons. 


Living and Learning 

An excellent photographic exhibition of examples of new 
university building both in this country and abroad was 
shown in the Chancellor’s Hall, Senate House, London 
University, from 2-15 November. 

It was arranged by the University Architecture Exhibitions 
Committee with the support of the Arts Council of Great 
Britain and is to visit Oxford, Cambridge (January), Birming- 
ham (February) and Leeds (March). 

It was designed by Tom and Ruth Lupton, and the aim was 
to show some of the better examples of university building in 
view of the big programme of reconstruction now in hand— 
in Britain alone over £12 million a year is being spent. 
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Portrait of a Town 


This exhibition, under the title ‘Portrait of Guildford’, was 
prepared by the Guildford School of Art under the direction 
of the designer, Joy Thomas, and has recently been purchased 
by the Guildford Corporation. 

The exhibition consists of photographs—coloured as well 
as black and white—and depicts the life of a town in all its 
many facets against the background of its many interesting 
buildings, both old and new. It is presented in an interesting 
and informative way, and the photographs are of a high 
standard. 

As a social survey it is likely to be of particular interest to 
architects and town planners as well as the general public. 

The Guildford District Chapter of the South Eastern 
Society of Architects and the designer have kindly under- 
taken to mount the exhibition at the R.I.B.A., where it will 
be on show from 13-23 December. It has been loaned for 
this purpose by the Guildford Corporation, and can be seen 
between the hours of 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Monday to Friday, and 
from 10 a.m.-5 p.m. on Saturday. 


Exhibition of Spanish Castles 


With the assistance of the Spanish: Embassy the R.I.B.A. is 
to present an exhibition of Spanish Castles during the latter 
part of February 1958. 

In the early part of this century there was in Spain a revival 
of interest in these castles and fortresses, and in 1949 a decree 
for their preservation was issued. Conservations and repair 
work started and the compilation of a catalogue was begun. 
At the same time a good deal of research work was undertaken 
resulting in the formation in 1952 of an organisation known 
as the Association of Friends of the Castles, which now has 
twenty branches throughout Spain. This Society arranged the 
exhibition which was shown in Madrid at the invitation of the 
Spanish Association of Friends of Art, where it proved so 
popular that it was decided to send the exhibition on tour to 
other countries. It has recently been shown in Paris, from 
where the Embassy are bringing it to this country. 

The exhibition consists of excellent photographs portraying 
the varied forms in which these fortified castles were built, 
and covers the period from the Middle Ages up to the 16th 
century. 


R.I.B.A. Diary 


TUESDAY 10 DECEMBER, 6 p.m. General Meeting. Architectural and 
Building Requirements as Related to Atomic Energy by Sir John 
Cockcroft, O.M., K.C.B., C.B.E., F.R.S., Ph.D., D.Sc. 


MONDAY 16 DECEMBER, 6 p.m. Library Group. Talk on Scamozzi’s 
‘Idea dell’Architettura Universale’, with special reference to the 
MS. in the R.I.B.A. Library, by Dr. Arnold Noach. 

TUESDAY 24, 12.30 p.m., to FRIDAY 27 DECEMBER. R.I.B.A. offices 
closed for Christmas holiday. 

TUESDAY 24, 12.30 p.m., to SATURDAY 28 DECEMBER. Library closed. 
TUESDAY 24 to SATURDAY 28 DECEMBER. Canteen closed. 
THURSDAY 2 JANUARY and FRIDAY 3 JANUARY 1958. 3 p.m. Christ- 
mas Holiday Lectures. Other People’s Houses, by Mr. Gontran 
Goulden, T.D. [A]. 

TUESDAY 7 JANUARY 1958, 6 p.m. General Meeting. Announcement 
of Award of Prizes and Studentships. Discussion on Architecture 
and the Other Arts. 
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HAVE NOTICED that tradition maintains 
that whereas the 1957 Session started in 
July, the Inaugural Address takes place in 
November. On this particular occasion 
Guy Fawkes night is not inappropriately 
selected for this event. It would not be out 
of place if I were to refer to some of the 
major events which have taken place in a 
Session which has been a very busy one. 

First, I should refer to the new move 
which the Council is making to ensure that 
the whole profession shall be more ‘over- 
seas minded’ than it has been in the past. 
We have been so fully occupied with 
the considerable development which the 
R.I.B.A. has experienced, particularly dur- 
ing the past 50 years, that whilst we have 
been fully aware that we are the parent 
body of a number of societies overseas 
which are allied to us, and we might work 
stili more closely together, in fact the great 
distances that separate us have made it 
difficult to do so. Now with the rapid 
development in transport, distances mean 
less than ever before and it should be 
possible for all members to feel that they 
belong to one great commonwealth of 
English-speaking architects. 

It is now exactly five months since we 
returned from our long journey overseas 
and you will no doubt be glad to know 
that steps are being taken to implement the 
proposals which we put before the various 
Allied Societies in the countries which we 
visited. The first necessary move is the 
co-ordination of the Commonwealth and 
our own examinations, and an Overseas 
Examinations Panel has been appointed to 
consider and report on this. In reply to 
correspondence, comments have been re- 
ceived from the various institutes and 
societies within the Commonwealth which 
are being considered by the Panel with great 
care. One of the most important matters 
under discussion is the equalising at high 
level of examination standards among the 
various institutes, societies, universities and 
other examining bodies, and when the 
question of standards has been agreed, it 
will be. necessary to deal with the applica- 
tion of a scheme of devolution to all parts 
of the Commonwealth in connection with 
registration. The work which lies ahead is 
immense and is bound to take time but I 
think that undoubtedly a good start has 
been made. 

Whilst dealing with education I should 
state that in this country, following the 
Report of the Joint Committee on the 
training and qualification for Associate 
membership, the Board of Architectural 
Education have recommended, and the 
Council have agreed, the revision of the 
Regulations for the Testimonies of Study 
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and the syllabuses for the Intermediate, 
Final and Special Final Examinations. 

To give effect to this, the new syllabuses 
and regulations have been published and 
will become operative on 1 November 1960 
for the Intermediate Examination and on 
1 November 1962 for the Final and 
Special Final Examinations. The principal 
changes are concerned with some extension 
of the scope of the examination in the 
technical subjects connected with building 
and with variations in the requirements 
related to Testimonies of Study particularly 
in the Final Examination. In addition the 
written Thesis is no longer required. 

Under the new arrangement there is 
extended scope in the examinations in 
technology and emphasis is placed upon 
the primary function of the architect as a 
designer using technical information to 
enable him to design in a free and efficient 
manner. 

The foundation by Mr. Duncan Sandys, 
sometime Minister of Housing and Local 
Government and now Minister of Defence, 
of the Civic Trust may well prove to be 
an event of outstanding importance. The 
Civic Trust is an organisation with con- 
siderable financial resources which is setting 
out to do just those things which the 
R.I.B.A. has been doing for many years 
with the limited means at our disposal. We 
have been trying to convince the public 
that order, good planning and well-designed 
buildings are of great importance and we 
wish to cultivate a public opinion which 
will not tolerate disorder and unsightliness 
in the towns and villages in which they live. 
The Civic Trust has been founded for this 
very purpose, recognising as it does that 
in these democratic days great things can 
only be achieved with the active support 
of the public. 

In order to arouse general interest the 
Trust proposes to take the following 
steps :— 


1. To organise exhibitions of contemporary 
architecture and planning in Britain and 
foreign countries. 


2. To hold conferences of members of the 
professions concerned, industry, commerce, 
local authorities, Government Departments 
and amenity societies. 


3. To arrange conferences in selected 
towns to discuss the planning problems of 
the locality. 


4. To sponsor architectural and town 
planning competitions. 


5. To initiate expert studies and report 
thereon. 
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6. To stimulate public interest through 
press, radio and television. 

Assurances have been given that in no 
way will the work which the R.I.B.A. is 
already doing be interfered with. On the 
contrary it may well be that the Trust will 
seek to assist those of the R.I.B.A.’s under- 
takings where assistance is needed. 


The inaugural meeting of the Civic Trust 
took place at Lambeth Palace on 20 July 
this year and after the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had spoken as host and as a 
trustee, Mr. Duncan Sandys opened the 
first session. 

The session on ‘Civic Design’ was 
opened by Mr. Frederick Gibberd, C.B.E., 
that on ‘Preservation’ by Professor Basil 
Spence, O.B.E., A.R.A., and the final 
session on ‘Eyesores’ by Mr. R. Furneaux 
Jordan. 

The Civic Trust has started the campaign 
for landscape planning by arranging with 
the International Federation of Landscape 
Architects for the assembly in this country 
of the plans, photographs and designs 
which were originally collected for the 
1956 I.F.L.A. Congress in Ziirich. 

This exhibition has been seen in Lisbon 
and Cologne and more recently in Bir- 
mingham and at the Festival Hall, London. 
Besides English work, Germany, South 
Africa, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, United 
States of America, Hungary, Israel, Italy, 
Norway, Poland, Portugal, Sweden and 
Switzerland are all represented and it is 
claimed that the exhibition is the largest 
and most important of its kind that has 
ever been assembled. 

The British Architects’ Conference at 
Oxford which was held in July was the 
largest we have had, with some 930 
members. The theme of the Conference 
was the Finance, Design and Durability of 
Buildings. The four papers on Finance, 
Structures, Services and Finishes were 
excellent and the discussions which followed 
were, to me at any rate, of absorbing 
interest. A variety of new materials and 
new methods of construction has come 
into general use since the war but grave 
doubts have been expressed and in some 
instances failures have come to light which 
have caused disquiet amongst architects. 
It is not that a reactionary mood has set 
in, though one of the members did say the 
Conference was reactionary, but I think it 
would be true to say that the Conference 
was really the occasion of the re-appraisal 
and re-assessment of building methods 
today. Things had gone wrong, mistakes 
had occurred which might have been 
avoided if only the architect had possessed 
the necessary information. This may be 
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inevitable at the dawn of a new era in 
building, but the practice of experimenting 
on your client is unsatisfactory and 
expensive. 

The Conference thought that the fashion- 
able curtain walling was at present very 
costly—could it be made cheaper ?—there 
was trouble with condensation behind the 
glazed cladding, there was sometimes 
trouble at the joints and all those glazed 
surfaces needed cleaning. I might add that 
in Australia, where differences in tempera- 
ture are greater than they are here, there is 
trouble with the glass and in addition there 
is trouble with leakages from driving rain. 
In the case of high buildings faced with 
impervious materials and having practic- 
ally no projections in bad weather a volume 
of water pours down the face of the build- 
ing and by the time it reaches first- or 
second-floor level it has become a torrent. 
This, in time, is capable of eroding the 
jointing of the cladding material. If, how- 
ever, the building had been faced in the 
old traditional way with brick or stone, 
either of which absorb a certain amount of 
moisture which subsequently dries out, 
and had an occasional projection, if only a 
sill, to stop the continuous flow, the torrent 
would have been greatly reduced. Again, 
in the case of high buildings there, great 
streams of water are sometimes caught by 
a high wind and are blown upwards again, 
still further testing the water-tightness of 
the cladding and penetrating any weep 
holes the architect may have thoughtfully 
provided. 

In regard to power stations, Mr. J. Lewis 
Womersley quoted an architect with great 
experience in this field as saying:— 


‘Five years or more ago we were stressing 
that a light cladding building for power 
stations was cheaper than traditional 
building. Today I am sure it would be 
difficult to prove such a case unless you 
could effect a considerable reduction on 
the cost of the structural frame and 
foundations.’ 


Mr. Womersley added that with the 
lighter forms of construction there would 
be savings of site labour and speedier plant 
erection and occupation. 

The question was asked why shell 
concrete roofs built without shuttering 
were not more generally used. A mesh- 
covered steel frame is used with trowel or 
spray concrete layers built up. It was stated 
that the concrete was dense, the system a 
cheap one and that it had been tried with 
success on five different buildings. 

There was also considerable discussion 
on the subject of flat roofs in general. 
Many experiences were recounted and 
various suggestions made. 

I have only referred to a few of the 
numerous problems which were discussed, 
but it does seem that it would be a good 
thing if some central pool of architects’ 
experiences could be made so that the 
wealth of knowledge resulting from actual 
practice, particularly in regard to new 
materials, could be made available for the 
whole profession. 
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American contemporary work is, I think, 
closely studied by students in this country 
and also by students in the New World. 
One of the major themes at the Convention 
of American Architects, which I attended 
with the Secretary, was housing. Up till 
quite recently we have been building about 
300,000 houses per year; in the United 
States they have been building well over 
one million houses every year since 1948, 
and included in this figure are 40,000 
houses built by a public authority each 
year; the rest are built by private enter- 
prise. In regard to design, despite the use 
of standard components there is broadly 
no standard design. The one-storey ‘ranch’ 
house with variations is extremely popular. 
The average American house is built on 
4 acre of land with a 60-ft. frontage and 
there are no divisional fences, walls or 
hedges between the plots. If, through a 
convenient fall in the ground, the house 
can be designed as a split-level house with 
a semi-basement at the back containing a 
recreation room and a boiler room they 
will be delighted. If the site is level it is 
sometimes excavated to provide the re- 
quired slope. The houses are centrally 
heated throughout and the spacious living 
rooms all contain large masonry or brick 
open fireplaces for logs. The kitchens are 
beautifully equipped with every conceivable 
labour-saving device and as much as 10 or 
11 cubic ft. of refrigeration or deep freeze 
are provided compared with about 3 cubic 
ft. in this country. This enables shopping 
to be done once a week and by the same 
token the land at the back is not used for 
vegetable production but is planted with 
shrubs or trees and laid with turf. An 
interesting feature of the American scene 
is the growth of regional shopping centres 
within a reasonable distance of a group of 
towns and built just off the main road. 
These centres are spaciously laid out and a 
series of large shops with wide pavements, 
sometimes protected by arcades, faces the 
various roads comprising the centre. Goods 
are delivered to the shops through under- 
ground tunnels to avoid the sacrifice of 
ground floor space and traffic congestion, 
and there is usually car parking space for, 
say, 3,000 cars, and there are playgrounds, 
covered or open, for children to enjoy 
while mother is shopping. In addition to 
these shopping centres there are shopping 
‘markets’ near any reasonably large hous- 
ing development. Most of the American 
houses are of timber frame construction 
and are more lightly built than ours; 
external boarding is effectively used in 
conjunction with brick or stone veneers. 
Whilst in Canada I discovered that what 
I first thought was terrific Cyclopean 
masonry was, in reality, 6 in. thick and 
was tied into the concrete blocks behind 
with galvanised iron ties. 

Open planning is not always popular and 
at the Washington Convention it was 
strongly attacked by Mr. Edward A. Weeks, 
Jnr., Editor of the ATLANTIC MONTHLY. He 
quoted the housewife as saying in the 
popular advertisement ‘I can stand at the 
sink and just by turning my head I can 
see into every corner of the house and 


what the children are up to.’ ‘Yes, and 
by the same token, dear lady, the children 
without turning their heads can see into 
every corner of you.’ Another young 
American housewife said to Mr. Weeks, 
‘I can stand it just so long, and then on 
Saturday mornings, when Jack is home, 
you know what I do? I take a pillow and 
a book and I go into the bathroom and 
lock the door and lie down in the empty 
bath tub. It is the only spot in the house 
where I can really be unmolested.’ It is 
stated that in America one million acres 
are taken from the countryside every year 
and urbanised, but that is not all; the 
process of urbanisation means not only 
the erection of many fine buildings in the 
cities but a most unsightly sprawl which 
increases annually in the cities’ surround- 
ings. These phenomena are dreadful; the 
main roads are lined with a medley of 
dumps of all sorts: collections of disused 
cars, temporary buildings, vacant sites 
covered with strident advertisements, the 
whole festooned with overhead wires and 
cables and presenting a Subtopian night- 
mare. 

May I add just a few words about the 
present state of affairs in this country, 
because we are all affected. 

The Council of the Royal Institute 
warmly welcomed the initiative taken by 
the Minister of Works in calling for firm 
price tenders and at their last meeting con- 
firmed their support of the principle. It 
was then agreed to urge that, wherever 
circumstances were favourable, firm price 
tenders should be invited, provided that 
such an invitation did not infer any 
conditions additional to those contained in 
the R.I.B.A. Standard Form of Contract. 
It will be remembered that the Howard 
Robertson Committee Report on Tender- 
ing Procedure, published in 1954, strongly 
recommended that the fluctuation clauses 
in the R.I.B.A. Contract should be dis- 
pensed with at the earliest possible moment. 
At the same time, one cannot help having 
real sympathy with the contractors and 
sub-contractors who are faced with frequent 
increases in the cost of basic necessities like 
transport, fuel and power, over which they 
have no control. Any steps which the 
Government can take to ensure a period 
of freedom from these hazards will be 
of enormous value to the building in- 
dustry. 

As I see it, the situation now facing the 
architectural profession is an uncertain one. 
On 19 September Bank Rate was raised 
from 5 per cent to 7 per cent. The move was 
quite unexpected by the general public and 
by the experts in the City, and the fall in 
the value of industrial shares, excluding oil 
shares, has been estimated at a total of 
about £1,000 million. These losses are 
paper losses and may be regained in the 
future if our industries continue to expand 
as they have since the war. Architects are 
liable to be affected because large investors 
such as insurance companies may be un- 
willing to sell their holdings of industrial 
shares in present conditions in order to 
provide building finance. Promoters of 
building schemes may also hesitate to 
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negotiate loans or bank overdrafts at a 
figure of 8 per cent or thereabouts. And 
then on the other side builders, sub- 
contractors, specialists and suppliers all 
need to have cash readily available pending 
the receipt of interim and final certificates 
and final payments, the latter often long 
delayed, and they also will have to borrow 
at a high rate of interest. These considera- 
tions do not make for cheap building 
though they may well have the effect of 
slowing down new building develop- 
ment. 

This matter of the raising of Bank 
Rate is in addition to the general credit 
squeeze which has been operating for some 
time and which is being intensified. The 
effects of the credit squeeze have been 
experienced by those architects who work 
for many of the public authorities, certain 
categories of building work having been 
deferred for an indefinite period. It is 
thought that the credit squeeze is also 
responsible for the marked diminution in 
the preparation of sketch plans for new 
jobs in the agricultural districts, particu- 
larly in the east and south-west of the 
country. 

In fact, as Mr. Hugh Molson, the 
Minister of Works, has stated, the Govern- 
ment believes that one main cause of rising 
internal prices in this country and of a 
weak pound abroad is that we are trying 
to do too much in too short a time. The 
Government is therefore striving to reduce 
the total of £2,100 million spent on building 
in 1956, some part of which was expended 
by private enterprise and some by local 
authorities, by the nationalised industries 
and by the Government itself. Slowly but 
surely the whole building industry will feel 
the effect of the restrictive measures which 
have been taken. It may be that the result- 
ing increased competition for fewer jobs 
will bring building prices down, but 
against this must be set the effects on 
building costs of dearer money to which 
I have already referred. 

The Government, of course, has no 
control over nationalised undertakings 
other than by means of mellifluous exhorta- 
tions, such as are addressed to the general 
public from time to time, and which the 
Americans describe as ‘jawbone controls’. 

In times of emergency, building work 
can be stopped at short notice or, as in the 
present instance, it can be slowly curtailed, 
but it must be remembered that it usually 
takes some time for it to start up again and 
regain its previous momentum. 

Members of the R.I.B.A. will realise that 
these matters are entirely beyond our 
control; there is, in fact, nothing that we 
can do about them; nevertheless I have no 
doubt whatever that we shall face the 
future with an architect’s proverbial care- 
free optimism. 

I remember that George Schwartz 
recalled that when, some years ago, he 
was on a Channel steamer going to France 
he heard a young lady, who had obviously 
not made the passage before, ask a sailor, 
‘And what do I do if I don’t feel well?’ 
to which the sailor replied, ‘You don’t do 
nothing, Madam;; it does itself.’ 
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VOTE OF THANKS 


The Rt. Hon. Hugh Molson, M.P., Minister 
of Works: I am very glad to propose a vote 
of thanks to your President, and I am sure 
we all very much enjoyed the photographs 
he has shown us. 

The task of the architect in these days is 
no less responsible, but it is far more 
complicated than it was in an earlier age. 
The architect must still remain what he has 
always been, or ought always to have been— 
an artist whose duty it is to produce some 
plans and beautiful buildings. But in these 
days much more than that is required of 
him. In any large building there are in 
addition to the main contractor a large 
number of specialist contractors, so the 
architect is now expected to have a general 
knowledge of all those specialised services 
in addition to being familiar with the 
materials which are being used. He is, in 
fact, the head of the great team, and it is 
his task to ensure proper co-ordination. 

I am afraid that the task of architects is 
often made unnecessarily difficult by the 
building owner. He does not usually realise 
that he should make up his mind in advance 
what he wants the architect to produce. 
I think sometimes the building owner 
underestimates the work that you have had 
to do and grudges the time that you take. 
He should realise, however, that what 
matters is not when the building is begun 
but when the building is finished. 

I was very much interested to hear, Mr. 
President, what you said of the modifica- 
tions in the architect’s education which the 
Royal Institute has under consideration. 
I am sure that it is a good thing that the 
architect should have these additional tech- 
nical studies to which you referred. If he 
is to be an effective co-ordinator on a 
building site, would it not be desirable that 
during his education he should obtain some 
practical experience of handling the 
problems of building? 

Two recent decisions of the Government 
will certainly affect the building industry. 
The first was the return which I announced 
last April to firm price tendering and 
the second was the financial retrenchment 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced on 19 September. I was very 
glad to hear you say, Mr. President, that 
the architectural profession is in favour of 
firm price tendering. You can certainly do 
a great deal to make it a success. It is, of 
course, dependent upon complete planning 
of the job and there I know that you some- 
times have difficulties with your building 
owners. It is, of course, quite impossible 
for a builder to quote a firm price unless 
he knows down to the smallest detail 
exactly what he is going to be required to 
do and there must be virtually no changes 
of plan after the contract has been let. It 
rests with architects to educate their clients 
and make them realise that they must 
make up their minds once and for all 
before you get to the planning stage. 

At a time when the building industry as 
a whole is being subjected to this rigorous 
discipline—I refer to the mental discipline 
of planning—the financial difficulties of the 


country have made it necessary that there 
should be a strict limitation imposed upon 
the activities of the civil engineering and 
building industries. I say ‘limitation’ 
advisedly because I do not think that there 
really need be any reduction. In the public 
sector we intend to continue investing 
£1,500 million a year which even in these 
days is a very large sum. A considerable 
proportion of this will, of course, go into 
building in various forms. If, however, 
there is an increase in building costs the 
amount of work done for that amount of 
money will be reduced by the amount of the 
increase in the costs. The limitation imposed 
on bank advances will have the same sort 
of effect in the sector of private enterprise. 
The net result of all this will therefore be 
that in the building and civil engineering 
industries there will have to be a great 
effort made for increased efficiency on the 
part of management and increased output 
on the part of labour. In ensuring that this 
is brought about with the minimum of 
disturbance the architects have a great and 
noble part to play. 

I have much pleasure in moving a vote 
of thanks to your President for his 
admirable address. 


Sir Percy Thomas, O.B.E., LL.D., D.L., 
J.P., M.T.P.I. (Past President): I was 
looking through some Press cuttings the 
other day and I came across one from a 
technical journal about a meeting in our 
old buildings in Conduit Street regarding 
the last phase of the battle for registration. 
The leader on one side in that battle was 
the father of our President tonight. I will 
not tell you which side he was on. but I do 
remember the occasion very well indeed 
and little did I think that night that one 
day I would be seconding a vote of thanks 
to his President son. 

I am glad to have this opportunity of 
paying a tribute to the work which our 
President has done, of which you have 
seen something tonight in his world tour. 
I do not think it is possible to exaggerate 
the importance of what that tour has meant 
to all our members who live in other parts 
of the Commonwealth, and we are grateful 
to him and Bill Spragg for the terribly 
arduous task they undertook, although 
after seeing some of the photographs they 
took I am not sure that it was so arduous! 

The President referred to the revision of 
the syllabuses for the R.I.B.A. examinations 
with their greater emphasis on technical 
education. I feel personally, and have for 
some time, that this is something long 
overdue and something which will certainly 
be appreciated by those practising architects 
who for many years have felt that the lack 
of technical knowledge and even knowledge 
of basic building construction is one of the 
great weaknesses of the school-trained man. 

Quite the most interesting part of the 
President’s address, I thought, was his 
reference to the troubles which all archi- 
tects are finding in new methods of building 
and in the use of new materials and the 
fact that the existence of these troubles was 
confirmed by his talks with architects in 
Australia, New Zealand and other places. 
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That confirms exactly the doubts which 
were expressed at our conference at Oxford 
this summer. This does not mean a con- 
demnation of contemporary architecture 
but it does mean that there is a great need 
for more knowledge of the faults in con- 
temporary construction and also of how to 
overcome them. I feel that we ourselves 
are a lot to blame. There is very little 
pooling of information amongst practising 
architects. It is usually accidental if you 
get into conversation with a fellow archi- 
tect and find that he has had the same sad 
experience as you have had in certain 
directions. 

Apart from the faults which the President 
mentioned of curtain walling, flat roof 
construction and, I suppose, aluminium 
roof construction, there are quite a lot of 
other modern methods which bring trouble 
with them. 

You, Mr. President, mentioned the 
pooling of knowledge and it is one of the 
things we may miss. The Building Research 
Station, being a Government Department, 
is somewhat restricted and I am wondering 
whether an organisation like the Building 
Centre could not give a private information 
service which would keep them free from 
the laws of libel, of course. I think that 
would be very useful to us. 

I congratulate the President on his first 
year of office and wish him every success 
in the one he is about to embark upon. 


The President: Mr. Hugh Molson, Sir 
Percy Thomas, first of all I must thank 
you two distinguished gentlemen for the 
very kind way in which you have proposed 
and seconded this vote of thanks. 

Mr. Molson spoke with great authority. 
I wonder if he realises that architects look 
to the Ministry of Works as being the 
exemplar of what architectural practice 
should be. Years ago, of course, we all 
used to collect reproductions of the 
Ministry of Works’ drawings—minute 
details of letter-boxes and matters of that 
kind—and the standard has always been 
so high technically that this has always 
been one of the mountain peaks that we 
viewed from afar with a certain amount of 
awe and a great deal of respect. There is, 
of course, one point, that although the 
Ministry of Works were so splendid, in 
many cases they were their own clients 
and could take as long as they liked over 
a job and we felt, years ago, that it was an 
unfair advantage. But it is a good thing 
to have an ideal before you, however it has 
been attained. 

I should like to thank, too, my old friend 
Sir Percy Thomas. I am grateful to him 
for his reference to my father. In those days 
I used to have great difficulty in refraining 
from telling my father that he ought not 
to waste so much time round the corner— 
we were quite near Conduit Street—but 
ought to get on with the job. The job, 
unfortunately, was left to me to get on 
with! However, I have no doubt that he 
was quite right and I was quite wrong. 
It is a long time ago now and I thank 
Sir Percy for that memory and I thank him 
for the kind things he has said and I thank 
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him for coming all the way up from Wales 
to attend this meeting, which gesture I do 
indeed appreciate. 

We now come to the really pleasant part 
of these proceedings. It is to present the 
London Architecture Bronze Medal and 
Diploma for 1956 to Messrs. Chamberlin, 
Powell and Bon for the Bousfield Primary 
School, South Bolton Gardens, London. 
Unfortunately, being on business abroad, 
I was unable to see this building. I have 
seen illustrations in the Press and I have 
seen the photographs outside here and the 
drawings which have been handed up, and 
in my opinion the building is excellent. 
I should like to offer my congratulations to 
Messrs. Chamberlin, Powell and Bon on 
their most successful work and I would 
ask them to come forward to receive the 
Bronze Medal and Diploma, after which I 
will ask Mr. Shearman of the London 
County Council Education Committee to 
accept a replica of the Medal. 


Mr. Peter Chamberlin [A]: I will start by 
saying that I and my partners’ gratification 
at receiving this award is mixed with 
surprise. We did not nominate this building 
ourselves, and we really regard it as a very 
slight essay in architecture to be worthy of 
such a distinction. We ourselves have 
always thought of it as a pavilion in a 
garden, almost out of sight of the main 
road, which was really the intention 
behind the town planning appeal originally 
launched. 

The London County Council, as the 
building owner, is a well-known patron of 
modern architecture. I have discovered that 
this is no less than the third London 
Architecture Bronze Medal which, in a 
sense, it has been awarded out of only 
eight awards made since the war and I 
cannot remember any other building owner 
who has been so honoured. As a client, the 
London County Council is, to us, embodied 
in the Education Committee. They are the 
people with whom we have contact as well 
as, of course, their officers. We have always 
been most impressed by their courtesy, their 
interest and their all-important support of 
our proposals and suggestions. When one 
remembers that their experience in school 
building of all types is second to none ore 
might have expected them to be so well- 
informed as to be formidable—because 
every architect knows that the well-informed 
client can be more formidable than the 
ill-informed client. 

I must say here that in our opinion the 
value of the London County Council’s 
readiness to experiment and always improve 
on what they have done—perhaps only a few 
months previously—is completely admir- 
able. It is good for education and good for 
architecture, and it is good really for the 
whole social and economic life of this 
country. The Education Officer and his 
colleagues with whom we have always had 
the most pleasant and encouraging relation- 
ships are people about whom we can only 
congratulate the Education Committee on 
being served by them. 

The school itself is not, we hope, classi- 
fiable as belonging to any particular style of 


architecture. That is to say, we do not think 
it can be put into any particular fashionable 
pigeon-hole, but we hope it is a building of 
its time, which is one of transition for 
architecture. I was reading THE SUNDAY 
TIMES this week-end and I noticed that it 
had an article to which it gave considerable 
prominence entitled ‘Tradition in Building 
is Enemy of Research’. The point they were 
making was that really the great hurdle we 
have to get over is an attitude of mind rather 
than financial difficulties—the reluctance to 
try new methods of using old materials, or 
new methods of using new materials for that 
matter. Our school is really neither one nor 
the other, but a mixture of the traditional 
and the non-traditional. There is concrete 
and brickwork, and glass and timber and 
steel and aluminium which are regarded 
as modern materials although they have all 
been available to architects for several 
decades now. 

There is one thing which any improve- 
ment in building technique obviously calls 
for, and that is this much-used phrase ‘team 
work’. We, at times, rather suspect the 
phrase because it can be used to conceal a 
reluctance to take personal responsibility, 
but in so far as this small building was 
concerned it would have been quite 
impossible without a lot of team work on 
the part of all the people involved. For 
instance, above ground-level the main part 
of the building is supported on a steel 
frame which we wanted not only to do its 
work, but also to look as if it was doing so. 
Thus we asked our consulting engineers, 
Mr. Lax and Mr. Willatts, to give particular 
attention to detail and we applied aesthetic 
pressure on them to make the stanchions 
look light and the fascias look heavy— 
a thing which engineers find difficulty 
in understanding. All the steel, not 
being buried in masonry, had to be suit- 
ably rust protected and look as neat as 
possible. 

The services in a building can strangle 
architecture. There are miles of pipes 
which do have to be hidden where they are 
not wanted. Our consulting heating engi- 
neer, Mr. Knox, was extremely patient and 
he managed to heat the building without 
appearing to do so, and I should like to 
say here that so far we have not had any 
complaints of chilblains—or of blisters for 
that matter. The London County Council 
engineer was most helpful regarding the 
electrical installation and was most under- 
standing of our wish to have the school 
aesthetically as well as functionally lit. 

I need not dwell on the integrating of 
the cladding with the structural frame to 
which we gave a lot of thought, but it brings 
me to the question of tolerances in this 
transitional type of building which we are 
involved in at the moment. Here I might 
make reference to the building contractors, 
W. J. Marston and Son, because they had 
to face our demand that tolerances should 
be limited to plus and minus 4 in. on every 
6 ft. 8 in. and plus and minus } in. in every 
100 ft., and it is no small tribute to them 
that they achieved this so that when the 
cladding went on there was no difficulty at 
all. 
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The co-operation between the building 
foreman, Mr. Masters, and the Clerk of 
Works, Mr. Hayler, was very close indeed 
and we helped them out by buying them a 
most valuable 100-ft. steel tape. Of course, 
the builders, who deserve great praise for 
this, are a medium-sized firm and not mere 
financiers who employ sub-contractors, and 
either Mr. Marston or Mr. Reyner was on 
site at least once during every week of the 
contract and that, I think, is very praise- 
worthy. I understand that Mr. Marston has 
a daughter trained and qualified as an 
architect and I suggest that there may be 
a moral in that. When selecting contractors, 
if there are some with daughters who stand 
up to their fathers and are trained as 
architects, it should be helpful. 

As regards the quantity surveyors, 
Messrs. Davis, Bellfield and Everest, they 
brought to bear their customary competence 
and readiness to measure the unusual. 

While obviously one must recognise the 
importance of technology in this Sputnik 
age, it should not be thought that we do 
not always regard our first object as archi- 
tects to be one of design. It is not the 
ultimate purpose merely to lead a team 
or to solve technical problems. The main 
aim of architects is to provide the ‘plus’ 
quality. I always think that the commodity 
we deal in is space and the way an architect 
controls space, enclosing it or opening it up, 
is really the measure of his competence, 
and if we ourselves have been able, by our 
composition of the opaque and transparent 
planes in this particular school, to create 
something which evokes some emotional 
response of a positive quality from those 
who live in the building, that is our reward 
and this particular award which has been 
made this evening is a very nice post- 
script. 

When I refer to ‘us’ I am thinking not 
only of my partners and myself but also 
of the assistants in our office, and par- 
ticularly George Agabeg, Ross Chisholm 
who came from Australia, Michael Neylan 
and John Connaughton. Ofcourse, although 
as an architect I like to think that we have 
something to do with any satisfaction 
people may derive from occupying this 
building, as a realist I think that any 
success the school may have socially 
speaking will probably be due to the head- 
master, Mr. Boon, and the headmistress 
of the infants’ school, Miss Rainey, and all 
the children who occupy it. 


Mr. Harold C. Shearman, M.A. (Chairman, 
L.C.C., Education Committee): Very few 
words are called for from me and I should 
not like to find myself subject to the 
necessity on your part, Mr. President, of 
exercising ‘jawbone control’, but I must be 
allowed to say with what fascination a lay- 
man listened to your review of the year and 
of your visit overseas, the technical problems 
of building in other countries. As Chair- 
man of an Education Committee much 
occupied at the moment with technical 
education I was fascinated by what you 
had to say about how that affects your 
profession. 

It is a pleasure to congratulate the archi- 
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tects on having been awarded this Medal. 
I remember very well indeed when Mr. 
Chamberlin and his colleagues came to 
County Hall to lay before my Committee 
their plans and their ideas for building on 
this site. Mr. Chamberlin has been kind in 
his references to the London County 
Council, but I am sure he was closely 
questioned on his ideas by members of my 
Committee. 

In due course I had the privilege of 
presiding at the official opening ceremony 
of this school. I am sorry that you, Mr. 
President, have not been able to see it 
because I feel that the school is a very 
delightful treatment of a rather closed-in 
site and it does give the Education Com- 
mittee, as the people responsible for the 
education of a number of children in that 
part of London, a great deal of satis- 
faction. I may say that the opening cere- 
mony was performed by a recent colleague 
of the Minister of Works, Mr. Vosper, 
whose absence from the public scene we 
very much regret. 

Some very kind remarks have been made 
about the London County Council as a 
client and I believe that in one way or 
another it has made no small contribution 
to the London scene in recent years and, 
incidentally, to the opportunities available 
to members of your profession. I believe 
that the award of this Medal is a token of 
the favourable conditions which the Council 
provides for architects working for them 
which I believe and hope do stimulate and 
enable them to give of their best. 

The Minister of Works had some remarks 
to make about clients which I duly noted. 
The aim of the Council, I think I may say, 
is to give clear information, every possible 
assistance and a minimum of niggling 
interference with a professional man doing 
his job, and I have had more opportunities 
than one of learning that that is appre- 
ciated. | was very glad indeed to hear 
something along those lines from the 
architect. 

I should like to conclude by saying again 
how very much | appreciate the opportunity 
of coming here and receiving this replica 
on behalf of the Council and the Education 
Committee. It seems to me a very attractive 
and appropriate association between a 
great public authority and a great pro- 
fessional institute which, during seven 
reigns, has fostered the interests of the 
architect and maintained the standards of 
the profession. 


Mr. John W. Marston: This is a very awe- 
inspiring occasion for the humble building 
contractor. Reference has been made to 
my daughter and I may tell you that on one 
occasion when we were working at Liver- 
pool she said to me, ‘But, Father, you are 
only the builder, aren’t you?’ She is now 
in our offices learning something about 
building construction! 

I think we would all agree that there is 
never a building job on which one does not 
learn something. 

For this reason it would be wrong to let 
you go away in ignorance of some of our 
problems and unusually interesting points. 


I am sorry that the President has not seen 
the job because I am sure that he would 
have been impressed with our spherical 
water tank. It looks like an enlarged Belisha 
beacon, but it is very fascinating because 
it is built of reinforced concrete and has to 
hold 3,000 gallons of water 35 ft. in the air, 
If anyone would care to have some private 
information as to how one shutters for a 
spherical reinforced concrete water tank 
Mr. Chamberlin and I would be pleased to 
consider selling our patent for a modest 
fee, not based on quantum meruit but on 
a serious competitive price. 

Shutting off public roadways, diverting 
sewers and propping up mulberry trees 
is what I assume Frank Lloyd Wright has 
called organic architecture. Indeed, there 
was a very close link between architecture 
and nature, except that the tree was just a 
little bit too close! However, it was well 
worth it and is yet another reason why the 
whole building blends in so well with the 
site, with the retention of the original trees 
in and around the new buildings. 

I think Mr. Chamberlin will agree that 
the greatest lesson we have all learned on 
this job is on the problem of tolerances, 
and it is one which should concern every 
architect, particularly when departing from 
traditional building. It is obvious to all of 
you here that traditional building auto- 
matically, by its very construction, pro- 
vides for tolerances. That is an expert 
builder’s job. The difficulty comes when 
departing from normal building and putting 
into the hands of the builder materials 
which, by B.S.S. standards, are allowed 
quite large tolerances. There you come up 
against almost a physical impossibility 
without tension and subsequent costs. If, 
for example, you are using standard steel 
stanchions with no covering but paint and 
taking glass curtain walling measure to 
one-sixteenth of an inch and the B.SS. 
standard allows plus or minus } in. on the 
stanchions, you can imagine the difficulties 
that can arise. Or take what is perhaps a 
more simple everyday experience in the 
use of, say, quarry tiles. It may not be 
appreciated that A quality B.S.S. standard 
quarry tiles have a tolerance of plus or 
minus } in. This can easily mean a } in. 
difference in quite a simple patch of tiling, 
and the only solution to this is therefore 
tolerance in the jointing. You adjust it 
in situ in the same way as with normal 
traditional methods. 

The pleasant and satisfactory feature of 
this job was the wonderful tolerance of the 
architects and the time and trouble they 
gave to the job on every hand. I must admit 
that I sometimes thought that their motto 
was that if anything had ever been done 
before it was too old-fashioned for this 
school. It was a very happy job, and that is 
the secret of good building. There must be a 
good team to produce a good building, and 
we were proud to be members of this 
particular team. 


The President then presented Diplomas of 
Distinction in Town Planning to Mr. 
D. E. E. Gibson, C.B.E., M.A., M.T.P.I. 
[F], and Mr. H. J. Whitfield Lewis [A]. 
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1. Two houses completed as part of the Rushbrooke New Village for the Rt. Hon. Lord Rothschild. 
Architects: Richard Llewelyn Davies [F] and John Weeks [A]. Builder: Mr. F. A. Valiant. 


West Suffolk Award to Architects and Builders 


THIS AWARD is made by the County Council The second award to Architects and The Assessor appointed by the R.I.B.A. 
of West Suffolk to encourage good local Builders for buildings completed in the was Professor Sir Leslie Martin, M.A., 
architecture and building and to encourage County of West Suffolk in the period Ph.D. [F}]. 

the general public to employ the services of 1 January 1954 to 30 June 1957 was In his report to the Chairman of the 
an architect. announced in October. Awards Committee, Sir Leslie made the 
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Photographs: Architecture and Building 


2. New Factory at Haverhill, for Messrs. Polak and Schwarz (England) Ltd. Architects: Edward D. Mills and Partners [F/A]. 


Builder: T. J. Archer and Co., Ltd. 


following comments on the successful 
buildings. 


1. Residential Building Category 


In this category I have no hesitation in 
recommending that the award should be 
given to the two cottages on the Rush- 
brooke Estate built for Lord Rothschild. 
These cottages are, in the first place, well 
planned and well built. They also show 
what interesting architecture can be 
achieved by the use of traditional materials; 
brick walls under pitched roofs. The imagi- 
native use of traditional form has produced 
houses that are advanced in design. 
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Apart from this they provide an out- 
standing lesson in town planning. They 
demonstrate how a pair, a group, or even 
a street of individual houses can achieve 
the unity which has been common in the 
past, but which has been completely lost 
in most present-day developments. 


2. Industrial and Commercial Category 


The factory at Duddery Hill, Haverhill, for 
Messrs. Polak and Schwarz (England) Ltd., 
seems to me without question to deserve 
the award in this class of building. 

The architect has had to solve a very diffi- 
cult problem. 


The building has to house equipment 
which controls not merely the dimensions 
of the plan, but which also requires certain 
exceptional heights. In addition to this, the 
building as it stands is the first stage of a 
larger projected development. 

In my view the architect has solved this 
problem very efficiently, and has produced 
a clean, effective piece of architecture with 
simple materials—exposed concrete, in- 
filling panels of well-selected brick, and 
high-level glazing. 

In its general form and its materials this 
building seems to me to be altogether 
commendable and an excellent start for the 
full development of this important site. 
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Buildings without Foundations 


A lecture on the Problems of Building on Moving Ground 
Given by Donald Gibson, C.B.E., M.A., M.T.P.L. [F] 


At the R.I.B.A. on 29 October, Mr. Harold Conolly, C.B.E., Vice-President, in the Chair 


1 HAVE BEEN INVITED here this evening to 
tell you about a new way of building. It 
has been designed in the first place to cope 
with moving ground over coal-fields, but 
there is every reason why it should also be 
used for normal sites. My department has 
accepted it as a standard method of 
building for up to three storeys because it 
saves time and materials and money. It has 
been an interesting development project, 
and I would like to explain to you how it 
happened. 

When I came to Nottingham two and a 
half years ago, the department was faced 
with a large building programme. Most of 
the sites were near the heavily populated 
industrial areas, which had grown up over 
the coal measures, so that about 80 per cent 
of the buildings which we had to design 
were for land which would move. In all 
these cases special structural precautions 
had to be taken in the design of the 
buildings. 

These structural precautions were very 
costly (often adding as much as 10 per cent 
or more to the cost of the building) and 
involved foundation work requiring excava- 
tions and the use of steel and concrete, 
which called for a type of labour in short 
supply, and processes which were delayed 
by frost and rain. It often added months of 
time on to contracts before the building 
reached ground level. The precautions were 
of the then generally accepted method of 
providing very strong foundations, and 
reducing the building into a number of 
relatively small parts, separated from one 
another by slip joints. The intention was 
that each part of the building would be 
able to stand on its own foundation slab, 
which would act as a cantilever whilst the 
ground settled, and tilted, and it was hoped 
that it would finally take up a horizontal 
position when subsidence was complete. 
The foundations were often extremely 
heavy and very deep, and in some of the 
more recent designs they had become of an 
egg crate formation to achieve the maxi- 
mum possible strength. Sometimes these 
ground beams were 4 or 5 ft. in depth, and 
were a good deal heavier than the buildings 
which sat on top of them. 

In spite of the precautions which had 
been taken it was not uncommon for 
extensive damage to occur in the building 
whilst waves of mining subsidence were 
passing through the site. In one case, for 
example, where reinforced concrete roof 
units had been used, the original 6 in. of 
bearing had been reduced in length to ? in. 
and was so dangerous that the building 
had to be closed. In other cases there has 
been a danger from flying glass when metal 
casements became twisted. In many cases 
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even when precautions had been taken, 
the cost of putting things right afterwards 
was formidable. 

It seemed impossible that there could be 
no other ways of solving this problem, given 
time to make the necessary inquiries and 
for any subsequent development work, and 
as the current methods had nothing to 
commend them, time spent in this way 
would probably not be wasted. The 
Nottinghamshire County Council were 
most helpful and agreed to place a large 
amount of work with private practitioners 
and in this way to allow a group of archi- 
tects within the department to concentrate 
on research and development. Even in this 
early period of formulating new ideas, it 
was evident that lightness in weight, and 
flexibility of structure, would be generally 
helpful, and to this end it was decided to 
use timber ‘Derwent’ buildings with light 
foundations for this intermediate building 
programme whilst development was 
proceeding. 

The first steps we took were designed to 
obtain the most reliable information upon 
the question of ground movement, and of 
the behaviour of structures which had 
been subjected to such movement. In this 
factual survey, the following were typical 
of the kind of information which emerged: 

Timber windows had lozenged more 
easily than metal ones. Metal windows had 
often to be scrapped after buckling, and 
with them there was always greater danger 
from flying glass, even when the glass was 
strapped with adhesive tape.  Rigidly 
cemented back gullies became defective 
more quickly than open discharge gullies, 
which had more tolerance between the 
building and the ground. Deep gutters with 
a fall to any downpipe could continue to 
function even when a building was on a 
tilt, and a greater initial fall on drains was 
an advantage, and so on. 

The next point for inquiry concerned the 
amount of movement which one should 
expect at the surface of the ground. In this 
search it transpired that until quite recently 
most of the efforts of the mining engineers 
and others had been concentrated below 
ground with the problems connected with 
the gaining of minerals, rather than with 
the results at the top above ground. All the 
reliable information is fairly recent. 

Our approaches began by way of the 
Building Research Station of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
This was a reverse of the usual processes 
which I remember when I worked there. 
We used to find that problems rarely began, 
but often ended, at the Station. On the 
overall principles which have been involved, 
we have had a lot of help from Mr. W. H. 


Ward, B.Sc., A.C.G.I., A.M.I.C.E., who 
has special interests in soil mechanics. We 
also obtained help and advice from the 
National Coal Board. We got this both 
from Mr. R. J. Orchard, A.R.I.C.S., the 
Chief Subsidence Engineer in London, and 
also from his colleagues in our own district 
and elsewhere. Research which had a par- 
ticular interest to us, had also been under- 
taken by the Mining Departments at the 
Universities of Nottingham and Durham 
and Leeds, and a good deal of British 
information, together with some European 
experiences, was made available last Easter 
at the European Congress on Ground 
Movement, which was held at Leeds Uni- 
versity. Of particular interest to our work 
has been a paper published by Mr. K. 
Wardell, F.R.I.C.S., A.M.J.M.E., entitled 
‘Some Observations on the Relationship 
between Time and Mining Subsidence’. 
This paper was published in the Trans- 
actions of the Institution of Mining 
Engineers, 1953-54. The work showed that 
as a result of many site measurements in 
differing mining conditions, a general 
pattern emerged from which we could, 
after interpretation, determine the inclina- 
tion and curvature of the ground resulting 
from mining subsidence. I have made a 
drawing to show, in principle, what happens 
at the surface of the ground, when it is 
lowered by mining. It will be seen that the 
subsidence causes horizontal changes in 
the length of ground at the surface, as well 
as a tilt, and also a lowering of the levels, 
but it was necessary to know how much. 
So in order to determine the magnitude of 
the ground movements for which we would 
have to contend in our work in Nottingham- 
shire, we took a critical case of mining in 
the county, under which are twelve seams 
of coal, totalling 33 ft. still to be worked. 
This assumed case was as follows: 


Rate of advance of the coal 


face. . 5 ft. per day 
Depth of working .. 250 yards 
Total subsidence (approx. 

80 per cent of seam thick- 

ness of 3 ft. 5 in.).. 
Angle of influence (worse 

than average) -. 20deg. 


These figures give the steepest subsidence 
wave likely to occur under normal con- 
ditions. More sudden movements might, 
of course, be met with if there were 
unknown geological faults in the strata, 
or if for other reasons mining suddenly 
stopped for a few weeks when the coal face 
was passing below. These are relatively 
rare conditions. To design for them would 
be unrealistic; it was sufficient to design to 
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Fig. 1: This diagram shows the area at the surface which is subject to both 
horizontal and vertical movements whilst a mining wave is passing across 
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the critical normal case of mining to ensure 
that if worse conditions were encountered 
the structure would still be safe. 

The factors of this critical case of mining 
were applied to Wardell’s subsidence 
curve, and from this the predicted curva- 
ture of the ground was obtained. Assuming 
a length of 200 ft. of building, the following 
would be the magnitude of the ground 
inclinations: 


Maximum inclination of ground from 
horizontal 1-61 in. in 10 ft. 


Maximum relative inclination of ground 
(in other words, difference in slope of 
ground at one end of 200 ft. long build- 
ing from slope of ground at other end 
when building is in position of maximum 
curvature of ground wave) 

1-08 in. in 10 ft. 


Curvature or maximum differential inclina- 
tion between two adjacent 10-ft. bays of 
building 4 in. in 10 ft. 


The conclusion of the analysis of the 
vertical component of the subsidence wave 
in the critical case of mining was that the 
structure of a building should be able to 
‘lozenge’ (i.e. go out of square) } in. in 
10 ft. in all directions and that the curvature 
tolerance between adjacent 10-ft. bays 
should be } in. change of slope. The 
relationship between underground working 
and horizontal surface strain has now. been 
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established and published in a paper by 
Mr. Orchard, ‘Prediction of the Mag- 
nitude of Surface Movements’, on 9 April 
1957, read at the European Congress on 
Ground Movement, held at Leeds. These 
figures, which are now available, have con- 
firmed, among other things, the tolerances 
required in drain connections. At the time 
that our basic design was being prepared, 
however, they were known to exist but 
were not known in magnitude. They were 
taken to be infinitely large, which con- 
dition suited the design of our structure. 
So much for the essential facts and figures, 
and now back to the processes of design. 
The principal fact that emerged with 
regard to the stability of buildings was that 
in addition to vertical movements, there is 
a considerable stretch of the earth’s surface 
when subsidence occurs; this could be of 
the order of 4 in. in elongation over a 
length of 100 ft. of building. Experience 
in Nottinghamshire indicates that it is the 
horizontal movement which causes most 
damage. The foundations of any building 
will be subjected to these stresses, and this 
explains why the provision of orthodox 
specially designed foundations can increase 
the danger of damage. For this reason it 
seemed fairly obvious that the deeper the 
foundations to a building were, and the 
more the building was wedded into the 
ground by sunken heating chambers and 
pipe ducts and column bases and so on, 
then the more likely it was to suffer from 
movement of the irresistible force of the 


Fig. 3: The horizontal movement is more damaging to 
buildings than the vertical movement when mining subsidence 


moving ground. On this evidence it seemed 
worth while to follow an entirely new 
approach to building on such sites. This 
was to accept the fact that the ground was 
going to move and stretch, and to allow 
the building to slide over this movement. 
The first essential to this process was to 
arrange for any building to have a com- 
pletely flat base and to erect it on some 
easily slippable material such as sand. 
This new approach accepted the vertical 
and horizontal movements, as two move- 
ments to be solved separately, one at a 
time, the horizontal movement by the 
ground slab, and the vertical one by the 
design of the superstructure. It was decided 
not to try to resist the bending or settlement 
of the earth in the design of the ground slab. 
To do so would have been ineffective (as 
experience has shown) and very costly. The 
slab in our design was taken as a 5-in. slab 
with enough steel fabric in it to keep it 
from parting company with itself, but the 
steel to have no duties to perform in 
resisting bending, or cantilevering. The 
steel, therefore, is in the centre condition 
and is continuous and because the loads 
are not heavy, it is quite light in weight. 
The concrete is poured in controlled day- 
work areas, painting the slab edges with 
bitumen, so that the slab will ‘pancake’ to 
follow the vertical movements of the 
ground. The slab is rather like a sheet of 
paper; it will bend easily in atl directions, 
but it is very strong in tension. 

We have been able to maintain close 
touch with our own University of Notting- 
ham, and Dr. R. C. Coates, B.Sc.(Eng.), 
Ph.D., A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., of 
Professor Pope’s Engineering Department, 
was able to confirm and correct analytically 
some of the original figures which were 
produced graphically. The University has 
also been undertaking some tests on units 
of structure and also on the horizontal 
shear between the site slab and the ground, 
which was expected to be 30 per cent of 
the dead and live loads. 
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There is an economic limit to the length 
of a slab that can be held together by 
tensional reinforcement. A length of about 
180 ft. of single storey, or 140 ft. of three 
storey presents no difficulties, and requires 
only one layer of central steel fabric. The 
design of such a thin ground slab with no 
edge beams, and carrying lighter loads, 
called for a new appraisal of the weight on 
the ground below the building. There were 
four factors to be considered: carrying 
strength of the earth, ‘frost-heave’, shrink- 
able clay, water erosion. ‘Frost-heave’ 
doesn’t happen in England (except in 
abbatoirs), the weather changes too soon, 
or the building is too warm, or has too 
much latent heat. In any case it wouldn’t 
worry this form of construction at all, 
because it is designed to take much more 
movement than ‘frost-heave’ could produce. 
Even in Canada, where it is a problem, it 
would probably only be necessary to use 
the flexible frame on the perimeter bays of 
a structure on a non-mining site. Perhaps in 
another decade the need for a basement in 
Canadian buildings will disappear. Neither 
is the question of shrinkable clay important, 
since the movement is similar to those 
against which the structure is designed. 
Water erosion should be guarded against 
in a building sitting near the surface of the 
ground, and not dug a few feet into it. It 
is simply done by having a 2-in. apron of 
paving slabs (for the window cleaner) at 
those parts round the building where no 
other hard surfaces are to be provided. 

The total weight of a three-storey block 
of our building only weighs 162 Ib. a square 
foot below the ground slab, whilst a single- 
storey building only weighs 114 Ib. a 
square foot. So the bearing capacity of the 
earth does not call for anything like the 
3 tons a square foot which in theory is 
often expected at the bottom of the 
foundation trench on a building site. Our 
solution was to remove the vegetable soil 
for the gardens, and then to cut and fill the 
site, and then to spread waste colliery 
shale over the surface and roll with a 
vibrating roller to punish the ground with 
a greater load than the building itself 
would put on. 

Although this may be an unorthodox 
way of building, its principles have existed 
for years in the form of our railways, and 
with much heavier loads than ours. The 
‘Cock o’ the North’ puts a load ten times 
greater on the ground by way of stones and 
ashes under sleepers—very much like our 
buildings. 

The design of the superstructure called 
for a light building, to facilitate slipping, 
and not only capable of following the slope 
of the ground, but of reassuming its original 
shape after the ground finally settled down. 
These technical problems were solved by 
the use of a loosely-jointed steel frame for 
the superstructure, which could ‘caterpillar’ 
and conform to the waves as they passed 
through the ground. It was obviously 
essential, if the vertical movements were to 
be free to take place in every and any 
opposite direction simultaneously, that this 
could only occur if the frame was always 
in the form of parallelograms or lozenges. 
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Fig. 4: A section through a single-storey framed structure during the subsidence of the ground. 
It shows the frame in a number of parallelograms, but lozenging in different amounts accord- 


ing to the slope. 


It could not work if the stanchions were to 
get ‘bow-legged’ or ‘knock-kneed’. This 
was very easy to achieve by locating the 
columns on pins, grouted into the ground 
slab. In order to give rigidity to the struc- 
ture, it is cross-braced at intervals by steel 
braces, which embody springs, which will 
not move when the building is subjected 
to the ordinary wind Joads and dead loads, 
but which will ‘give’ to the greater stresses 
due to subsidence. The springs and braces 
are so adjusted that they will control the 
building after the subsidence waves have 
gone through the ground. 

This new conception of a frame capable 
of movement required suitable solutions 
for the external walling, internal partitions, 
drainage, and all other parts of the building, 
in order to make sure that the movement 
expected from the structural frame could 
be allowed to find an outlet in all other 
parts. The problem was a highly compli- 
cated one, and it was necessary to carry 
out some full-scale tests during the design 
period. To enable this to be done, the 
County Council agreed to the nomination 
of a building contractor and of the manu- 
facturer for the steel frame (in advance of 
any building contract). These steps were 
taken right at the outset in order that full 


Fig. 5: 

A general view 
of the mock-up 
showing the 
vertical jacks 
and concrete 
foundation 
slabs with 
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co-efficient 
friction 
between the 
building and 
the ground. 


advantage could be obtained from very 
close co-operation. The Brockhouse 
Engineering Company was selected for the 
development of the steel frame. They were 
chosen for a number of reasons. Firstly, 
they were no newcomers to the problem of 
building schools; secondly, their frame 
itself was light in weight. Of more impor- 
tance was the fact that they are one of 
those firms who have first-class engineering 
skill. The skill to which I refer came to us 
by Mr. F. W. L. Heathcote, B.Sc., 
M.I.Mech.E., once a student of my father, 
Professor Gibson, at Manchester Univer- 
sity, and now Development Engineer of 
John Brockhouse and Company. With all 
his previous experience in the design of 
heavy lorry chassis with their twisting and 
springing, he was just the man for the job. 
Lastly, we were able to get good records 
for cost control purposes from a three- 
storey school which Brockhouse had built 
with their old system for Derbyshire 


County Council in conjunction with the 
Development Group of the Ministry of 
Education. 

Fig. 5 shows the first proving step which 
was to erect a two-storey 20 ft. x 10 ft. 
unit of construction. It was mounted on 
screw jacks 
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Fig. 8: After the site is cut and filled, it is surfaced with waste colliery 
shale and then rolled with a vibrating roller; the area extending 


3 ft. beyond the sides of the building. 


Fig. 10: A view of a spring wind brace. There is a spring at each 
end, and they are both arranged to work in compression even when 


the strut has been lengthened. 
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Fig. 6: The diagram on the left shows a plan and section through the ground 
slab of a building showing the pieces of the slab pancaking to follow the curve 
of the ground, but being held together by a central membrane of steel fabric, 
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Fig. 7 (above): The ground with the drains in it will move in a different way 
to the ground-floor slab. It is necessary to leave suitably wide gaps where the 
drains enter the building so that they will not be damaged. The rainwater 
downpipes discharge over a wide gulley and have swivelling shoes so that 
the pipes can follow the movement of the gulley. 


Fig. 9: To prevent consolidation of the shale and sulphate attack of the 
concrete and to form a capillary break, concrete is poured on top of 
building paper. The reinforcement extends into the next ground-floor slab, 
but the edge is painted with bitumen to make a weak line of cleavage. 
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control the stability of the building. This shows an assembly hall. 
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emulate the vertical ground movement, and 
the site slab consisted of four small slabs 
of concrete, with upstands to allow for 
horizontal jacking apart, in order to check 
the amount of friction between the slab and 
the ground for sliding. A series of fixed 
vertical stanchions were mounted deeply 
into the ground nearby, from which, with 
cranked lever-arms, it was possible to force 
the building out of vertical to check for 
wind loads and ground on the tilt. It was 
found that the structure could not only cope 
with the design requirements, but in fact it 
was found to move more than 4 in. vertically 
on any stanchion, even on diagonally 
opposite ones. The springs also pulled the 
building back to vertical after being forced 
4 in. out of upright. The shear on the 
foundation slab proved that our assess- 
ment of one-third of the weight of the 
building was adequate. During the same 
time that was occupied in testing the proto- 
type structure, work was also carried out 
on a window unit with several types of 
opening and fixed lights. As glass will not 
lozenge like the frame, and since there is 
a lot of glass in modern structures, it was 
one of the early subjects for investigation. 
Centre pivoted windows were found to 
bind at both head and sill, and also at the 
verticals at the top and at the bottom. 
Side-hung windows only bound at the head 
and sill, and it was possible to design for 
the necessary tolerances in the rebates to 
allow opening and shutting, even during 
subsidence. Very large glass sizes were 
avoided, and the money saved by being 
able to use sheet glass instead of plate was 
reinvested in good quality espagnolette 
bolts and draught stripping. Under test 
the window unit, which was 10 ft. wide, 
was forced 3 in. vertically out of square, 
and everything still worked. 

Roofs and floors are of timber; in the 
case of floors they are 14 in. thick to span 
across the steelwork at 3 ft. 4 in. centres. 
They are sufficiently flexible to accept the 
vertical movement, but rigid enough in the 
horizontal plane to stiffen the structure 
without the need for steel horizontal wind 
bracing. The floors are surfaced with 
various materials, and the fire resistance 
is given at ceiling level. The walls had to 


accommodate the lozenging of the frame. - 


Tile hanging, with dry jointing, and over- 
hanging the member below, was adopted 
as the general principle of the design. The 
actual vocabulary of surfaces which has 
been developed consists of sand-faced tiles, 
precast concrete, timber, and vitreous 
enamelled sheet steel. The old time- 
honoured mathematical tile which is strong 
but flexible is also being used. 

For the partitions, owing to the shortage 
of time available, we accepted an existing 
system of precast gypsum panels. The 
problem is that they are rigid like glass; 
they are fixed, however, so that they will 
tilt with the frame in one direction. In the 
other direction, because they cannot 
lozenge, gaps are left between these and the 
columns, which are surfaced with a weak 
plaster on scrim. 

The drains which run under the building 
will be subject to a different movement from 
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the ground slab. They are in springy pitch 
fibre, in long lengths with few joints, and 
with long sleeves. The upstand is kept 
clear from the slab where it passes into the 
building. Outside rainwater gullies are 
large, and the downpipe shoes can swivel 
to follow their movements. 

So much for a general description of this 
new approach to building without founda- 
tions. It will be appreciated that although 
the development work set out to cope with 
mining sites, it is just as suitable for ordinary 
stable sites. When used on mining sites it 
avoids all the extra cost, which in the past, 
as mentioned earlier, has often amounted 
to 10 per cent of the net building cost for 
extra foundations and the like. When 
used on normal sites it also saves an 
appreciable amount as against the tradi- 
tional type of foundations. In our county 
alone, we should have needed about 
£60,000 more for an equivalent annual 
building programme, if we had not adopted 
this new approach. In Nottinghamshire 
we are using this way of building for all 
our sites, whether they have coal under 
them or not. The system is intended to cope 
with all ordinary mining sites. No building 
should be erected over a known fault. If, 
however, by bad luck it had to cope with 
an unknown fault, it would be more 
capable than the methods which have 
generally been used hitherto. 

The ground movement caused by the 
extraction of a coal seam 491 yd. beneath 
the first school built with these methods 
is just reaching the site, and a programme 
of measurements has been arranged in 
collaboration with the National Coal 
Board to ensure that results in terms of 
ground movement and structural move- 
ment can be compared with the actual 
mining conditions. This, and _ similar 
‘feeding back’ of information, would 
enable some reliable data to be built up. 

We felt we were now ready to undertake 
a full size project, and it was necessary to 
select a builder. It might have been difficult 
to obtain a contractor who would build the 
first school in this new way at the right 
price, because of lack of experience and 
the natural tendency to over-estimate for 
the unknown. The County Council was 
lucky in this respect, however, since it was 
still in the course of a two-year contract 
with one builder for about 20 schools. 
It proved possible to negotiate reasonable 
prices with this firm and in this way we 
were provided with a means of fixing a 
tender for the first school. This school was 
an infants’ school of six classrooms and 
hall, which the Ministry of Education was 
helpful enough to allow us to bring forward 
in ‘starting-date’ to gain the earliest possible 
experience. A second school (a secondary 
one) was also negotiated in the same way 
during the course of the seven-month 
contract period for the first school. 

When the first schools were in course of 
building, with enough to show any con- 
tractor, it was considered wise to obtain 
selected tenders for the next year’s pro- 
gramme of ten schools. The tenders for the 
six schools so far negotiated have all been 
within the Ministry’s ceiling, with a good 


quality of finishes and not one penny 
required from the taxpayer or ratepayer for 
special precautions on mining sites. 

It should now be possible for us or any 
other architect to brief any hopeful con- 
tractor either by visits to contracts now 
running, or by use of slides like those 
which we have here this evening, showing 
the different stages of building. 

I would like to make a few general 
observations which have occurred to me. 
It is a strange fact that our knowledge of 
the ground, which is such an essential 
commodity for all building, seems to have 
lagged behind our technical development 
in other aspects of structures. On the one 
hand, we have developed prestressed 
concrete, Professor Baker’s fluid design of 
steelwork, and the new roof at Wilton; 
whilst on the other hand we still look up 
tables in the bye-laws and read Jaggard 
and Drury and Mitchell, and then guess as 
to whether to accept two, three or four tons 
a square foot on the ground. 

It seems to me that there is plenty of 
opportunity for new thinking on this subject 
by members of our profession. Many possi- 
bilities exist and could no doubt yield good 
answers given time. Even with the type of 
building we are considering this evening, 
a number of various approaches were 
thought of and left in abeyance in favour 
of the one which was chosen. These ranged 
from vertical springs and jacks, to torsion 
bars, and hydraulic cylinders, spring high- 
tensile wire, low angle braces, and wire 
brace ties with long lever arms and weights. 
I know of one other related approach by 
Mr. Pirnay of Li¢ge, whom I met recently 
in Belgium, where he has designed a 
building for the Belgium Coal Research 
organisation. Mr. Pirnay accepts the need 
for overcoming the horizontal ground 
movement, which he does by means of 
double layers of rollers, in trays, inter- 
spaced between the column base and the 
foundation slab. 

In some buildings where there are heavy 
point loads, it would almost certainly be 
wise to isolate them from the remainder of 
the building, and so to produce a light 
structure which could allow the ground te 
slide below it. 

Some work could also be done on the 
adaptability of loose light structures for 
building on reclaimed sites and tips, salt 
mining areas and earthquake zones. I am 
certain that it could be most rewarding. 
It may be worth mentioning in this con- 
nection that a firm of fire insurers who 
visited Nottingham to inquire into this 
way of building have expressed the view 
that secondary damage, away from the fire, 
but caused by expansion of the frame, 
should be minimised, and for that reason 
was of interest to them. 

Coal is probably going to be mined in 
more and more places where surface 
building will be affected. This fact, together 
with the responsibilities of the Coal Board 
under the 1957 Subsidence Act, will mean 
that architects will often have to correspond 
with officers of the Coal Board and mineral 
valuers, mining engineers and surveyors in 
the future. For this reason it would be 
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Fig. 14 


Fig. 12: Roof deck units are prefabricated and fixed with 6-in. nails 
driven into wood blocks which are housed in the top of the roof 


ms. 
Fig. 13: The Bellrock partitions are given stability by long tubular levers 
which are fixed to the roof structure at one end and to a swivel bolt 
at the top of the partition at the other end. 
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Fig. 16 


Fig. 14: The Bellrock partitions are rigid and tolerance gaps are pro- 
vided to allow the frame to lozenge within the thickness of the 6-in. wall. 
Fig. 15: An exterior view showing concrete cladding units which are fixed 
at the two top corners of each slab only. The wooden blocks are for fixing 
the external timber angle to the building. 

Fig. 16: The exterior view showing timber casing at the angle. 
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worth while to review the machinery for 
consultation and information to make sure 
that developers can easily obtain relevant 
information about future surface move- 
ments, and that plans for extraction below 
ground will not easily change and nullify 
the reliability of such information. From 
the mineral valuer or the Coal Board, it 
should be possible to be given information 
regarding the time and the magnitude of 
the surface movement to be expected. In 
those cases where this information requires 
interpretation into terms useful to archi- 
tects, then a consultant with special 
knowledge of mining would be an obvious 
advantage. I have just seen an excellent 
report which was prepared by Mr. Wardell 
for a colleague who is using this method 
of building on a particularly difficult 
site. 

The methods of building which I have 
described this evening should be acceptable 
in all parts of Great Britain from the point 
of view of bye-laws and fire regulations. It 
was fortunate that the bye-laws were 


Fig. 17: A general view showing tile-hanging on a gable end. 


recently reshaped to allow more intelligent 
building methods to be used. 

It is obviously in everybody's interest 
that any successful development work 
undertaken by any one authority should be 
available for others who have similar 
problems, and in this respect the Notting- 
hamshire County Council has generously 
agreed to share their new building methods. 
This process commenced with Coventry 
and Derbyshire, and at the moment some 
other colleagues are joining forces with 
us. In this way I hope we can ensure a 
co-ordinated programme for deliveries. 
It may also be possible to undertake some 
development work by the individual offices. 
For example, Derbyshire has recently beei 
working on staircases, and Coventry on 
partitions and tiling. 

In the course of an evening session such 
as this, it is only possible to treat this 
subject in a fairly broad way. For those 
who may have a continuing interest, | would 
tefer them to a series of more detailed 
technical notes which are now being 


published by the ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 
They have been written by Mr. Lacey and 
Mr. ‘Swain, both of whom are part of 
the team which has contributed to this 
work. 

It will be readily appreciated by those 
who are concerned in building that we are 
still in the early days of this new develop- 
ment, and that there will be plenty of scope 
for improvements as the years go by. 

Many names of individuals and authori- 
ties have been mentioned in this paper, 
and they have all been most helpful in one 
way and another, but I need hardly say 
that the whole task, from inception to the 
present position, has only been solved by 
the initiative and skill, and painstaking 
hard work of the staff of my department, 
admirably backed up at every stage by the 
Clerk and the Treasurer. 

Under these circumstances it will be seen 
that local government, with all its resources, 
and with its continuing building pro- 
gramme. offers a unique opportunity for 
development work. 


Fig. 18: Exterior view showing concrete cladding units, perimeter paving 
slabs and window units with vitreous enamelled panels above the ceiling 


Fig. 19: Interior view showing the type of building which this method of con- 


struction will produce. 
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level and cedar wood below the window sills. 


Fig. 20: In railway practice much heavier loads are put on the 


ground via stones and cinders than the types of buildings being 


discussed. 
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VOTE OF THANKS AND DISCUSSION 


Mr. H. A. Longden (Director-General of 
Production, National Coal Board): May I 
say first of all what a very great pleasure it 
is to be given the opportunity of proposing 
the vote of thanks to Mr. Gibson, because 
the subject of this paper is of the greatest 
possible interest to the mining industry and 
because as a mining engineer I have a great 
personal interest in these things. 

We live in a very small country and our 
industries tend to be concentrated on the 
coal-fields with the result that the mining 
industry is faced increasingly with the 
problem of working coal under buildings of 
all types. 

We simply cannot afford to solve this 
problem by sterilising great blocks of our 
best coal by leaving them in situ to support 
the surface. 

In January 1956 Mr. Gibson approached 
us with his new and special approach to 
this problem and we were delighted to find 
that he had studied very closely the results 
of the research which we had been doing 
for some years and that he had come to 
appreciate, for example, that vertical 
subsidence results in tilt and curvature of 
the ground and that most of the damage 
to structure is caused by the horizontal 
compressive and tensile strains. 

The mining industry is interested not 
only in the pecuniary advantages of 
working coal without endangering build- 
ings, but also in the better relations with 
the public which result from the freedom 
from hardship to persons and damage to 
property. We have now sufficient know- 
ledge of ground movement to be able to 
predict with reasonable accuracy what will 
happen in a given set of circumstances, but 
there are many variable factors which can 
seriously affect the usual calculations and 
which need experienced specialist mining 
engineers to interpret and to make proper 
allowances. 

As a result of all this research and 
experience we can do quite a lot in the case 
of individual and special structures to lower 
them eventually without damage. This is 
usually achieved by working a seam or two 
seams in different positions in order to even 
out the pressures in the appropriate place; 
in other words, by allowing the vertical 
subsidence to take place without heavy 
horizontal extension and compression. 

This type of protection is of necessity 
somewhat selective and cannot be applied 
with equal success to all the structures in a 
thickly built-up area, because there are 
bound to be structures at the edges of the 
extraction area which will suffer damage. 

It is in these circumstances that Mr. 
Gibson’s new method of building can be of 
the greatest advantage to the community. 
I believe that it is a great step forward in 
constructional method, and I hope that for 
years to come mining engineers and sur- 
veyors and architects and civil engineers 
will continue to study and to make further 
progress in this most important field. 

I am sure that those present would wish 
me on their behalf to propose a very hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Gibson. 
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Mr. A. R. Davis (Clerk to the Nottingham- 
shire County Council): I am seconding this 
vote of thanks, I suppose, partly as a 
colleague of Mr. Gibson. He and I have 
had many interesting times together since 
he forsook cities for counties to the advan- 
tage of the counties. I am seconding also as 
Clerk of the Nottinghamshire County 
Council. 

I was glad that he made his point about 
the responsibility of local government. I 
suppose the clients you really like are the 
people who have a complete programme to 
operate over a number of years. It is only 
with that kind of client that you can expect 
to get the ability to carry out development 
work of this nature. So far as that is con- 
cerned I suppose local government really 
must accept very great responsibility for 
that kind of thing. I know this, that my 
authority have accepted that responsibility 
wholly. They accepted Mr. Gibson with a 
great deal of pleasure and accepted what 
went with him, namely, the responsibility 
of having faith in their advisers and 
accepting that over a period of time there 
would be bound to be this development 
going on which, perhaps, while it went on 
might be an expense and a responsibility 
but which in the end would produce benefits 
not only to the local authority concerned 
but to the whole of the country. I suppose 
you can only get that sort of treatment from 
a substantial client. 

You all know that the Minister of 
Education puts a ceiling price on the 
schools which he allows education authori- 
ties to build. You know that ceiling price 
and you know that it has not altered in the 
last few years and many authorities have 
been very bitter about the fact that it has 
not been altered. As a result of what you 
have seen this evening we are not only 
saving the cost of the extra expense which 
is normally allowed to a subsidence area— 
not only have we saved the cost of what 
goes under the ground and is not seen— 
but in addition to that we are building 
schools, or Mr. Gibson is, for a price 
10 per cent below the Minister’s figure. 
That represents a saving of something like 
20 per cent at a time when people are saying 
that it is impossible to build within the 
limited figure. 

So far as we are concerned in Notting- 
hamshire the results of this work will go 
elsewhere. The results are already going 
elsewhere in that we are father confessors 
to other authorities faced with this difficult 
subsidence problem. 


Mr. F. W. L. Heathcoate (Development 
Engineer, John Brockhouse and Company): 
As a member of the team I feel that I ought 
to say something about Mr. Gibson. He 
has been very generous to those of us who 
have worked with him but we should not 
have achieved anything like the results we 
have achieved without his leadership. He 
has spoken of general principles and he has 
got a very excellent time sense in technical 
administration. Those two things, I think, 
really set a tremendous seal on a develop- 
ment project. I am a development engineer 
and |] have so much appreciated the 


adherence to principles—deciding what 
your principles are and then sticking to 
them and giving proper time control on the 
development. That has resulted in the 
pictures we have seen this evening. 

Aettntion has been drawn to the oppor- 
tunities for development work inherent in 
local authorities and Mr. Gibson has 
proved what can be done. It seems to me 
that a very strong co-ordinating influence 
is necessary to put over a project of this 
kind and so many local authority officials 
have the same interests at heart. It requires 
a great deal of strength to urge a project 
of this kind on. There are so many features 
in building that one particular trade cannot 
co-ordinate them all. I think some non- 
industrial co-ordinating body is vitally 
important. It is no use having a cladding 
unless you have a sufficient support for it. 
On the other hand it is no use having a 
structure unless it can be economically clad 
and the two things are very seldom dealt 
with by the same people. The independence 
of local government from any industrial 
influence makes it, I think, an ideal basis. 

From the industrial point of view | feel 
that a very important factor is the initial 
size of any project. One has to start froma 
fairly small beginning, of course, but to be 
successful industrially it must grow and 
Nottinghamshire has provided a nucleus 
and it is growing. A nucleus is all very well 
but, as in nuclear physics, there must be a 
minimum mass for an efficient operation. 
I think this project has provided that 
minimum mass to get the thing under way 
with industry. The successful growth of a 
project takes it out of the jobbing shop and 
on to the production line and once there 
you get a more constant product, more 
constant deliveries and a reasonably eco- 
nomic price. Once you have got the thing 
into production there must be confidence 
in a reasonable growth because a good deal 
of money is invested in tools and equipment 
and that must be spread over a reasonable 
period. It is no use trying to put the price 
at a high figure and recovering the costs too 
quickly. The project just would not get 
under way. 

I do not want to be technical but we did 
have a very good send-off on the basis of 
the frame by virtue of some work which we 
did a few years ago at Curzon Street. Mr. 
Anthony Pott was our leader on that 
occasion and very much basic modular 
work was done and a lot of sizes were 
established with which we were very 
familiar. The staircase was a thing in point 
and I feel that my Company owes quite a 
lot to that early work. We were able to 
start more quickly on the present project 
and I should also like to say that Mr. 
Gibson’s father, Professor Gibson of 
Manchester, was my old Professor. He was 
a great man on models and he inspired me 
to tackle this project from the model side 
so there have been two generations of 
Gibsons on this project. 


Dr. R. C. Coates (Lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Civil and Mechanical Engineering, 
Nottingham University): It is a very real 
privilege to be invited to speak here this 
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evening, just as it has been a privilege to be 
associated with Mr. Gibson and his team. 
As you probably know, he has a delightful 
flair for summing up a situation or person. 
You will realise that he also has an excel- 
lent knack for choosing the right staff and 
letting them get on with it, but the quality 
which I admire most in him is his courage. 

We have here an entirely new approach 
to building and we have seen something of 
intuition. Mr. Gibson sees the proper way 
to do it but not content with building one 
school to see if it works he goes on to build 
six or eight or even double figures. 

I want to talk about the actual calculation 
of subsidence figures. We started from Mr. 
Wardell’s paper published in 1954 in which 
he synthesised a tremendous number of 
results in various coal-fields and showed in 
one single plot that all these results could 
be reduced to one single curve by plotting 
the total subsidence against the movement 
of the working face in this direction. (Dr. 
Coates drew a diagram on the blackboard.) 
So the curve fell like this. That curve 
relates solely to continuous working long 
wall extraction and does not relate to 
partial coal extraction. One can, from the 
shape of this curve, reach the conclusion 
that this represents the shape of the wave 
and we can take this curve and determine 
the maximum slope and curvature. I chose 
to replace this by an analytical curve which 
can be readily differentiated. The curve 
was this. (Diagram.) Do not be frightened 
by the mathematics. No mathematics can 
be more accurate than the assumption on 
which they are based. That represents the 
curve which has rather less curvature on 
the tension side and more on the com- 
pression side. Mr. Wardell’s curve is not 
symmetrical at about that point. -The 
figures quoted in the paper come from that 
analysis. 

I welcome Mr. Gibson’s comments on 
wind bracing. If one plots something like 
this (diagram) it goes so, the intention being 
that the bracing is able to resist normal 
wind. It extends readily while the wave 
passes under the building and then resists 
wind again. But what happens here while 
the stiffness of the member is very small 
here? Obviously if the stiffness is zero the 
resistant force against wind action is also 
Zero. 

1 wonder also about the critical vibration 
of the structure. I contemplate the possi- 
bility, not with equanimity, that the school 
children might discover that they can run 
about the building from one side to the 
other and cause catastrophic swayings to 
occur. 


Mr. Donald Gibson: Dr. Coates has asked 
about the wind resistance and the effect of 
vibrations on the buildings. I presume that 
he was asking about a three-storey struc- 
ture. | should explain that in a three-storey 
building the stanchions of the top two floors 
are always in one length, and they are 
mounted on solid steel saucers to avoid 
eccentric loading arising from mining tilt. 
There are a greater number of braces in the 
lower floors of a three-storey building than 
there are in a single storey one in order to 
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cope with wind forces. The design of the 
steelwork follows the steelwork code, and 
the Building Research Station carried out 
some ‘pulling’ and ‘recovery’ tests on the 
Bancroft Lane School. We were satisfied 
with the tests, which indicated some small 
improvements which have been introduced 
into the design. It should be noted that 
until the required wind loading has been 
exceeded, the spring braces can be regarded 
as rigid units because up to this point the 
springs will not give. At the other end of 
the scale the braces become rigid when the 
springs are fully compressed. I have no 
knowledge of how this type of building 
would cope with earthquake vibrations. 
Perhaps very well. It is designed to accept 
both horizontal and vertical movements, 
and to stay in one piece, but somebody 
might find it worth while to do some 
work on this subject. I have not studied 
earthquake problems and I do not know 
the frequency or the magnitude of the 
waves. 


Mr. K. R. Herbert [4]: I would like Mr. 
Gibson to clarify one point. Am I right in 
assuming that it is possible that the de- 
formity of the roof line which will occur 
will be of a permanent nature, and that in 
fact the school almost overnight will 
develop a butterfly roof or a three-way 
pitch which would be permanent? 


Mr. Donald Gibson: In answer to Mr. 
Herbert, during the period when the 
subsidence wave is crossing the site of the 
building, the whole of the building will 
follow the slope of the ground. In most 
cases the main movement will take from a 
few weeks to a few months to come and go, 
after which the building will be normal 
again. 


Mr. H. Kaylor, M.I.C.E., M.I.Struct.E.: 
I should like to ask Mr. Gibson a question. 
We have seen from his paper the admirable 
way in which he and his colleagues are 
tackling this problem, but after hearing Mr. 
Longden’s speech I wonder whether Mr. 
Gibson could tell us what work has been 
or is being done to prevent the trouble at 
the source, that is to say, to stop these 
settlements or subsidences from occurring. 


Mr. H. A. Longden: I should like to reply 
to Mr. Kaylor’s question. I must first 
say that everyone should realise that each 
case should be treated on its merits since 
the conditions vary with every case, and 
although the subsidence development 
curves reproduced in this excellent paper 
provide the general pattern of development 
they are insufficient in themselves. 

The amount of movement which develops 
depends upon the seam thickness, the depth 
of the seam and the width of the extraction, 
and such factors as the type of roof control 
employed underground, and the incidence 
of old workings in other seams. 

The narrower the area of coal worked 
the less the subsidence develops so that with 
narrow headings or tunnels we cause no 
subsidence and with areas of extraction as 
wide as, or wider than, their depth, we 


cause maximum subsidence. Amount of 
subsidence less than maximum is called 
partial subsidence. If narrow panels of coal 
are worked with pillars of solid coal left 
between them, in other words, partial 
extraction, we get only partial subsidence 
from each narrow panel overlapping the 
partial subsidence from adjacent panels and 
this results in a very much reduced over-all 
subsidence, the method being useful in 
places where it is important that we should 
reduce the amount of subsidence. 

The other method of reducing subsidence 
is to stow the workings solid by taking 
suitably prepared stone and other waste 
material underground for the purpose. 
Even this practice only results in halving the 
maximum subsidence and is a_ process 
which is only practicable in new collieries 
designed for the purpose. 

The best method of reducing damage is 
to allow the maximum subsidence to occur 
but to control it so that it occurs evenly over 
the site in question which, as a result, 
remains relatively free from horizontal 
Strain. 


Mr. Donald Gibson: Mr. Longden has 
answered Mr. Kaylor’s question, and there 
is nothing I can usefully add. 


Mr. Donovan Lee,* M.1.C.E., M.1.MECH.E.: 
I] agree that foundations of the rigid type 
are comparatively expensive, but I feel the 
author has, perhaps unintentionally, spoken 
rather disparagingly of them without taking 
into account sufficiently this form of 
sub-structure which allows normal con- 
struction above foundation level and even if 
rigid sub-structures do involve 10 per cent 
extra cost, which figure I agree with Mr. 
Gibson is of the right order, they do permit 
the use of building materials with low 
maintenance, which capitalised, may out- 
weigh substantially the extra initial outlay 
on the foundations. 

It should not be overlooked that when 
the need justifies the cost, it is possible to 
build structures in mining areas of consider- 
able weight and size with little or no 
vulnerability to damage from mining, and, 
as far as the writer is concerned, many 
compromises of lower cost appear to have 
been successful for the last fifteen or so years. 


Mr. Donald Gibson: I mentioned in my 
paper that we were worried because among 
the buildings where identical precautions 
had been taken, some had failed and some 
had not. Among those which did not fail it 
was not that the precautions were very good 
but that the conditions at the surface did 
not produce the same sort of strains. There 
are conditions underground which can in 
fact nullify the effects at one particular point 
on the surface. So it does not necessarily 
follow that the success was due to the 
precautions taken. 

| agree that there is a use for rigid founda- 
tions in cases wheresome rigid structure such 
as brickwork or stone has to be used. It is my 
view, however, that only relatively small 
squarish units have much chance of success, 
and even in these cases the costs of suitable 
foundations will be very high. Mr. Donovan 
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Lee suggests that these heavy and rigid types 
of building may have advantages from the 
point of view of maintenance. This is not 
my view. Brickwork and masonry suffer 
most serious damage, and can be terribly 
costly to cut out and renew. Our lighter 
structure uses well-known traditional mate- 
rials in a new way. Mr. Lee questions 
whether the concrete slab can equal the 
flexibility of the rest of the structure. We 
did consider whether to curve the adjacent 
edges of the slab but discarded this because 
of the slight variation of slope between 
adjoining slabs and the looseness of the 
joint arising from the drying shrinkage of 
the concrete and the bitumen edge coating 
in the joint and the yield point of the steel 
fabric. The worst that could happen would 
be a line of compression spalling along the 
joint which might call for the relaying of a 
row of wood blocks or of floor tiles. 

Mr. Lee also asks about fire resistance, 
and in reply it should be said that the system 
complies with the appropriate fire regula- 
tions both from the point of view of the 
frame and of the whole structure, and 
there is of course no extra cost for fire 
insurance. 


Mr. Gordon Wilson [A] (Chief Architect to 
the Government of New Zealand): I should 
like to take this opportunity of congratulat- 
ing the author on the excellent paper he has 
given. | come from New Zealand where 
earthquakes are a great problem and the 
work which Mr. Gibson has done obviously 
has a considerable bearing on earthquakes. 
Horizontal movement, not vertical move- 
ment, is the problem and the big difficulty, 
of course, is that an earthquake is a sudden 
movement and not a gradual one such as 
I understand takes place with subsidence 
under coal-fields. 

We, of course, have overcome the prob- 
lem which Mr. Gibson has posed by build- 
ing entirely in timber. We should have built 
the type of building which he has shown 
in timber. Timber has a_ remarkable 
resilience to movement. The only trouble 
is glass. I understand from subsequent 
comment that two or three storeys were a 
part of the design and an extension of the 
work done on the one-storey building. | 
think that the work which has been done 
is of fundamental importance to such 
distant parts as New Zealand and all 
countries which are plagued with the 
problem of earthquakes. 


Mr. D. Turnbull (Lecturer in Mining, 
King’s College, Durham University): A 
new town established at Peterlee was com- 
menced in 1950 and Professor Potts and 
myself have been associated with the 
development of this scheme which now has 
a total of 10,000 houses, plus schools. 
Under this town five coal seams are being 
extracted and it is very gratifying to see that 
the gospel of co-operation between the 
Coal Board and the developers is 
progressing. 

I should like to ask Mr. Gibson whether 
he considered the use of strip rafts. Secondly, 
how many coal seams will be extracted in 
the area he has mentioned this evening? 
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Thirdly, what is the variation in coefficient 
of friction as determined from observations ? 


Mr. Donald Gibson: Firstly, we have not 
considered strip rafts. Our idea was that by 
keeping to squares and avoiding long 
rectangles we could get the easiest ‘pan- 
caking’ in every direction. If there is some 
contribution which Newcastle can make we 
would like to know more about it. 

The answer to the second question is that 
there are about thirty seams of coal which 
may be extracted. 

Thirdly, the coefficient of friction varied 
from 0:58 to 0-625—the assumed figure 
was 0-66. 


Mr. B. A. P. Winton-Lewis [F]: I should like 
to ask Mr. Gibson how these light struc- 
tures have met the requirements in other 
directions. How do they compare, for 
instance, from the maintenance point of 
view, with some of those which are more 
widely used? I should like to know the 
length of life which the building will have. 
Also, having regard to the possibility of an 
extension of light forms of structure, would 
it be practicable to use such a structure for 
very large and tall buildings, those up- 
wards of ten storeys and more? 


Mr. Donald Gibson: In reply to Mr. 
Winton-Lewis I believe they present no 
difference in finish to any other building so 
far as the user is concerned, and there are 
no restrictions on the planning of the struc- 
ture in buildings of up to three storeys. 
From the point of view of normal mainte- 
nance they are just like traditional buildings, 
but from the point of view of subsidence 
the maintenance will be much less costly 
in these light structures. Nor will there be 
any danger. The life of the building should 
be considered as normal, and comparable 
with any other. The experimental frame, 
which was mounted on screw jacks, has 
already, due to periodic jacking, suffered 
the equivalent of the extraction of about 
eighty seams of coal. 

On the question of high buildings, we 
only set ourselves the task of meeting 
requirements up to three storeys because 
our problem was an educational one. If the 
speaker is referring to mining sites, where 
there is horizontal movement I should think 
there must be some limit because the 
coefficient of friction between weight and 
slip would require too much money to be 
spent on steel. Taking into account the 
weight of the structure we have been 
talking about I think four storeys would 
be as high as one would want to go. 


Mr. S. A. W. Johnson-Marshall [F]: Other 
speakers have referred to the scale of 
operation, which is terrific for a first effort, 
and I would add to that my admiration for 
the speed at which the whole thing has been 
done. It seems to me as though it was only 
yesterday that Mr. Gibson went to Notting- 
ham and here he is already reporting on 
his work. It is quite incredible. 

To me, however, the striking thing about 
all this is the degree of enthusiastic col- 
laboration he has managed to infuse into 
a wide diversity of people. I am sure that 


the client has had a share in that remark- 
able courage. It is interesting that it is a 
local authority and [I hope that there will 
be more of them. Lucky are the architects 
who work for them. Industry is involved 
heavily in this and we have heard from the 
Coal Board that they have made a contribu- 
tion and also the universities. Surely in such 
a short time and on such a scale this work 
is a remarkable human achievement. 


Mr. R. J. M. Sutherland, A.M.I.C.E.: May 
I ask if records have been kept of measured 
settlements in relation to observed damage 
for different types of construction and 
whether the allowable limits are known for 
each or any type? I should have thought it 
possible that for mining subsidence a 
rigid-jointed frame with ‘free’ cladding on 
an articulated slab would give very reason- 
able results. In a recent paper at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers it was sug- 
gested that the critical angular distortion 
for traditional construction under normal 
settlement was | in 300; this is not far from 
the | in 160 (3 in. in 10 ft.) for which these 
present schools were being designed, and it 
might prove practicable to use a slender 
steel frame of the type described, but with 
the spring-loaded wind-bracing replaced by 
joints which would give under settlement 
(possible even in the plastic range) and still 
retain ample strength to resist wind forces. 


Mr. Donald Gibson: In reply to Mr. 
Sutherland, I do not know of any published 
records of measured settlements relating to 
damage. The European Congress upon 
Earth Movement held at Leeds University 
is probably the most up-to-date general 
source of information. With reference to 
the suggestions that a light steel structure 
could have enough ‘give’ without special 
bracing, I would think it could, but after 
several seams of coal had been extracted, 
the repeated punishment might weaken the 
structure. The cladding would also have to 
be flexible, and heavy enough to make the 
frame drop vertically when the slab follows 
the subsiding ground. It should also be 
remembered that we are calling for a much 
greater distortion than | in 300. 


Mr. R. D. Butterell [A]: While appreciating 
the method of construction used—it 
appears that the only wet construction 
above finished floor level is the use of 
Bellrock partitioning with plastered joints— 
I should like to know whether Mr. Gibson 
considered using a form of dry construction 
such as plaster board which could have 
been used in smaller panels. 


Mr. Donald Gibson: We considered a 
number of types of internal partition. We 
chose 6 in. Bellrock because it already 
existed, and because it gave us the fire- 
resistance and sound reduction which we 
required. Further development work is 
proceeding. 


Mr. Peter Dunican, A.M.I.StRuCT.E. (Ove 
Arup and Partners): I think that Mr. 
Gibson should beware of the train track 
analogy. A railway track is subjected to 
expert maintenance every day. 
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I should like to make some comment 
on criticisms which Mr. Gibson has made 
of what might be termed the ‘egg-crate’ 
solution of this problem. This solution, if 
properly applied, does allow one of the 
many timber or light steel standard building 
systems to be used without modification, 
and the additional foundation cost should 
not be anywhere near 10 per cent. My 
experience has been that a Derwent timber 
school with an egg-crate raft is as cheap as 
a conventional school on a normal site. 

In terms of weight an egg-crate is 
approximately equivalent to a 54 in. thick 
concrete slab, and the preparation of the 
site by surface clearance, colliery shale and 
rolling is the same in either case. 

It is also implied that there is no certainty 
that the resulting position of the egg-crate 
after subsidence has finished will be level. 
This equally applies to the flexible building. 
It all depends on the final level of the 
ground. In any case, what happens in the 
case of the flexible building if the ground 
comes to rest out of level? No doubt this 
possibility has been given much considera- 
tion, particularly by Mr. Orchard and 
Mr. Ward. 

Mr. Gibson’s work has resulted in three 
major contributions to safe building on 
moving ground. First of all he has estab- 
lished the basis for design; what move- 
ments and strains can be _ reasonably 
expected at the surface under normal 
conditions of extraction and overburden. 
Secondly, he has used a thin, lightly 
reinforced concrete slab on the surface as 
a foundation. Thirdly, he has conceived and 
designed a building with a flexible structure 
which will accommodate itself to the 
movement of the ground and yet still 
remain stable. 

Since the N.C.B. took over ten years ago 
they have done a lot of work on the 
measurement and forecasting of surface 
movements due to mining. These efforts 
are now paying dividends, although there 
is still a problem of faults which I do not 
think should be minimised. They are not 
so rare and they can complicate the surface 
movement more than somewhat. Sloping 
seams are another difficulty. 

The thin surface slab foundation is a 
good idea. It does imply a flexible super- 
structure, however, if it is going to do its 
job properly, and I think it is in the design 
of the superstructure that the major effort 
has been made. All structures are flexible— 
some more than others—and imaginary 
springs are often used in the analysis of 
some statically indeterminate frameworks, 
but to my knowledge not many structures 
have had springs built in to achieve 
flexibility. This is an ingenious solution of 
a particular problem and reflects great 
credit on to the design team. Although I 
would like to know a lot more about one 
or two points, such as the planning limita- 
tions of the system, the problems of stair- 
cases and how you deal with the difficulties 
of building to line, level and plumb on a 
moving site. There is no doubt it has other 
applications, as suggested for instance in 
earthquake zones, where its ability to 
absorb energy will be very useful. I should 
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have thought its major use outside mining 
areas would be on bad sites where differen- 
tial settlement of the foundations is usually 
of major consequence. One snag I can see 
is in the minds of the architects who in my 
experience find it difficult to accept and 
deal with normal structural movement. In 
this connection it will be interesting to learn 
what has happened, if anything, to the 
Derwent structures put up during the 
intermediate building programme. 

I am also slightly unhappy about the 
suggestion that Mr. Gibson is making 
buildings without foundations. This may 
be all right in the provinces using the Model 
Bye-laws, which only tell you what you must 
do if you have them. It certainly will not 
do in London where the bye-laws specifically 
require a building to have foundations. In 
conclusion I whole-heartedly agree that 
local government does offer unique oppor- 
tunities for development—Herts on schools 
and the L.C.C. on housing, which two 
examples immediately come to mind. We 
now have Nottingham, who must be 
congratulated on their efforts so far, and 
I look forward to hearing more from them 
in the coming years as their sites subside. 


Mr. Donald Gibson: With regard to 
railway tracks, I know that they are 
inspected, but there are sidings where some 
of the heaviest loads stand, and where the 
rails stay put for years. I do not see why 
a building so much less heavy should do 
otherwise. I used it as an analogy to get 
the idea of something springy which has 
been doing the job for decades. 

On egg-crate foundations, I would com- 
ment that you can spend a lot of money 
on them and they can weigh considerably 
more than the building they support, and 
they key the building to the moving ground. 
As far as our 5 in. slab is concerned, the 
total weight of the superstructure is only 
that of another five inches of concrete. A 
single storey building in this construction 
weighs about 114 Ib. per sq. ft. below the 
slab. Even if it is claimed that an egg-crate 
should not cost as much as 10 per cent on 
top of the net cost of the building, it seems 
better for the building owner to save this 
money, which he can do with this new 
method of building. 

Mr. Dunican refers to the case when the 
ground ends up on a tilt. | agree that both 
the rigid egg-crate and the flexible type of 
building would equally end up on a slope, 
if the whole site did, but our building can 
be adjusted by the screw springs in the wind 
braces to a new vertical for a few pounds, 
and the floor slab could be adjusted much 
more easily than an egg-crate. The planning 
limitations are no more than are found in 
many building types. The horizontal plan- 
ning module is 3 ft. 4 in. and the vertical 
one is 2 ft. for site steps and 8 in. for general 
detailing. The maximum span is 40 ft. for 
an assembly hall and 26 ft. 8 in. for an 
ordinary long beam. The staircases are 
fixed on rockers which respond to the frame 
movement. 

The Derwent structures have not yet 
suffered, but this type of building should 
behave fairly well, and a few carpenters for 


a day or two will probably be able to do 
all that may be necessary. 

For the purposes of the bye-laws these 
buildings have foundations. They just 
happen to be more above the ground than 
below. 


Mr. K. C. Evans [A]: Perhaps Mr. Gibson 
can solve one of our problems. One 
assumes that he visualises considerable 
movement in the roof so perhaps he could 
solve the problem of roof leaks for the 
roofing industry. 


Mr. Donald Gibson: The roof remains fixed 
in size, although it moves up and down. It 
is rather like a sheet of paper which is fixed 
in dimension but can flex freely in all 
directions. The ordinary built-up felt and 
bituminous roofing membrane is ideal for 
this condition. 


Mr. K. Wardell, F.R.I.C.S., A.M.I.M.E,: 
At various times over the past months I have 
asked Mr. Gibson and his team a good many 
questions, some of which I thought they 
would not be able to answer, and it has 
been a great pleasure to me to find that | 
have in fact not been able, out of my own 
knowledge and experience of mining 
subsidence, to pose a single question or 
difficulty to them which they have not 
already thought about and which they have 
not already in some way or another decided 
there was a solution to. 

Mining engineers and surveyors have 
tried to evaluate the whole question of 
mining subsidence because they need to 
find practical solutions to problems of 
surface damage. Many of us have felt that 
it was right in principle to do that and not 
resist ground movement. It is to the credit 
of Mr. Gibson’s team that they came to the 
same conclusion. 

It is gratifying to me that some of the 
work I have done has been of help to 
Mr. Gibson and it has been a great pleasure 
to me to feel that I was playing some very 
small part in this extremely exciting project. 
Our knowledge of ground movement is by 
no means complete but I think it is true to 
say that as short a time as ten years ago 
Mr. Gibson would have had difficulty in 
producing this design because the whole 
subject of ground movement was very 
imperfectly understood. I think the stage 
has now been reached when no architect or 
engineer need think in terms of designing 
to unpredictable ground movement. There 
is no exactitude in the forecast that can be 
made, but within reasonable limits a forecast 
can be made and that I think is probably the 
greatest service that we as mining engineers 
can give to the architect or engineer. 

Within the context of my own knowledge 
and experience, since Mr. Gibson has been 
able to answer all my questions satisfac- 
torily, Ican only say that I have the greatest 
possible confidence that this construction 
will do exactly what it has been designed 
to do. Some people may feel that the critical 
case of mining is something of a narrow 
view but in fact Mr. Gibson has not over- 
looked this and it seems to me that the real 
issue in practice is whether the structure 
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can be sited in an area of minimum move- 
ment or, if that is not at all possible, 
whether some slight adjustment can be 
made to the design tolerance. I think from 
my point of view I am satisfied but the mere 
anticipation of more severe ground move- 
ment than is designed for does not invalidate 
the principle and, as Mr. Gibson says, it 
would have been quite unrealistic to design 
for exceptional circumstances. 

So far as the National Coal Board is 
concerned I think Mr. Gibson will agree 
that the Board have given him and his staff 
the greatest possible assistance with mining 
and general information. I should like also 
to say that any knowledge about mining 
subsidence which has grown up over the 
last ten or twelve years is entirely due to the 
initiative of the National Coal Board in 
being interested and concerned and in 
providing the staff and equipment to carry 
out the necessary research work. It is only 
natural that because of their own legal 
liability the Board are reluctant to give 
advice on future ground movement, but my 
own feeling is that the Board will feel that 
this new type of construction falls within 
the definition of that which used to be 
called structural precautions and will give 
it their blessing. 


The vote of thanks to Mr. Gibson was put 
to the meeting, and carried by acclamation. 


Mr. Donald Gibson: Thank you very much, 
I should like to sum up by saying that we 
do not want to think of this structure as 
being suitable only for mining, because it 
has a far wider application in terms of 
method of building for normal solid sites, 
with its obvious saving of time and money 
in foundation work. 


(Several contributions which would have 
been added to the discussion had time allowed 
are printed below.) 


Mr. W. H. Ward, A.C.G.I., A.M.I.C.E. 
(Building Research Station): I would like 
to congratulate Mr. Gibson on his paper, 
and also thank him and his colleagues for 
the initiative and responsibility they have 
shown in developing the flexible type of 
school structure. We at B.R.S. often have 
ideas, but no one willing to take the 
respcnsibility of trying them out, hence I 
found Mr. Gibson’s' venture’ very 
encouraging. 

There are three points I wish to make. 
Just ten years ago in this hall I gave a 
lecture on house foundations and, among 
other items, I instanced some types of 
flexible superstructure which did not require 
the use of expensive rigid foundations to 
isolate the ground movements from the 
building. At that time and for some years 
afterwards I had taken the view, in common 
with other foundation engineers, that if the 
architect wanted a particular type of super- 
structure it was his affair and it was my job 
to see that his wishes could be met by 
providing an adequate foundation. Briefly, 
in other words, my attitude was to let the 
architect have what he wants, no matter 
what the cost of work below ground. 

More and more, in recent years, we have 
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come to consider the behaviour of the 
structure, plus the foundations, plus the 
ground as one distorting mass, whether the 
ground is normal or abnormal. When we 
consider the problem in this way it becomes 
quite evident that the cheapest solution to 
the whole problem is always to make the 
structure as flexible as possible, provided, 
of course, that the purely structural stability 
problems can be met. 

As far as I am aware, the development 
by Mr. Gibson is the first of its type in this 
country. It is a conscious effort by an 
architect to produce a structure to meet the 
ground conditions. It is quite a change from 
the more usual situation where the founda- 
tion engineer is faced with providing expen- 
sive foundations for a structure conceived 
by an architect without any consideration 
of the ground other than a horizontal line 
on a drawing board. 

For my second point, I noted with interest 
that, Mr. Gibson is aware that his profession 
has lagged behind in making use of our 
technical knowledge of the ground. I would 
like to add to this comment a rider to the 
effect that should his architect friends wish 
to make use of our knowledge of ground 
would they please get together with their 
foundation consultants before they pur- 
chase the land and certainly before any 
design is undertaken. At this time we can 
give best service. 

My last point: Mr. Gibson has mentioned 
that he is undertaking a programme of 
observation on the first school in order to 
compare the actual with the assumed 
behaviour of the structure. I would like to 
suggest that all local authorities would 
benefit by carrying out performance surveys 
of groups of similar buildings. It would 
enable them to improve their designs 
gradually, and avoid the repetition of 
errors over and over again. 


: 
I wish to add my appreciation of Mr. 
Gibson’s paper and congratulate him and 
his team on the results of their labours. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers has a 
committee sitting on mining subsidence, 
and as chairman of their sub-committee on 
structures I may say that we were not 
merely interested but very intrigued by this 
scheme. At the kind invitation of the 
Nottingham County Council the committee 
was privileged to inspect his work at a time 
when we could see the prototype tested, 
and I may state that we are making special 
reference to this solution in our report. 

The conception of flexible buildings is not 
new, but this solution evolved through 
patience and persistence is certainly novel. 
It is indeed sound engineering practice to 
assist nature rather than resist it. 

The framework of Mr. Gibson’s buildings 
is self-evident as an engineering structure, 
although the deflections are outside the 
order of normal construction. The essential 
new feature here is the spring-loaded brace 
to deal with both lateral and vertical move- 
ments. Another intriguing feature was the 
flexible cladding by adopting a fish-scale 
effect of tiles and small elements sliding 
over each other to permit movement but 


avoiding the building up of fracturing 
stresses. A similar comment goes for the 
housing of window panes. 

I am afraid that for heavy and important 
buildings, especially where connected plant 
is involved, elaborate and costly foundations 
will continue to be necessary, although even 
these can be rendered less expensive by the 
application of the results of the latest 
research on subsidence movements carried 
out by the Coal Board. The alternative is to 
persuade the Coal Board to leave a pillar 
of coal beneath and so obviate these 
difficulties, but I feel this is going to be 
more and more an unlikely attainment. 

The intermediate system of controlled 
working may well assist design, but Mr. 
Gibson’s system is an intermediate type 
that could well be applied in most cases 
of light buildings. 

Another instance of its possible use 
comes to my mind. Some years ago I was 
consulted on and investigated sites in 
South Africa, where when any type of 
construction, even bungalows, are erected 
on the ground, the centre of the area rises 
3 in. to 4 in., in the form of a dome in 
the course of two or three years after con- 
struction. The result of this movement 
on traditional construction can be well 
imagined and the flexible approach would, 
I feel sure, solve this problem very 
satisfactorily. 

This investigation I think also emphasises 
the intimate connection between the archi- 
tectural and engineering professions in the 
future and progress of buildings. 


Mr. Donald Gibson: It was very kind of 
Mr. Leslie Turner to be so encouraging in his 
remarks and IJ will only comment upon his 
reference to ‘heavy and important’ build- 
ings. | think that any building of not more 
than four storeys and of domestic, or office, 
or school loading, could be constructed in 
this way. I agree that where masonry or 
brickwork is used as a rigid structure, that 
this approach is not so suitable. The question 
of what is an ‘important’ building is one 
of opinion. I have found no architectural 
limitations in the principles to which I have 
been referring. There could be nothing to 
prevent polished marble slabs being used 
in the same way as the concrete blocks, if 
one had enough money to spend. 


Mr. D. J. Henkel, A.M.I.C.E. (Lecturer in 
Civil Engineering and Soil Mechanics, 
Imperial College, London): Mr. Gibson’s 
method of getting over the difficulties of 
building on moving ground is an interesting 
example of the attempt to solve foundation 
problems by recognising, and allowing for 
the fact, that the structure and the founda- 
tion must in many cases be treated as a 
single design unit. 

My experience of the magnitude of 
ground movements due to mining sub- 
sidence is rather limited, but I was surprised 
to see the relatively small curvatures given 
in the paper. Are these typical of the prob- 
lem or do they apply only to the conditions 
expected in the Nottingham coal-fields? 
Another question that occurred to me on 
reading the paper, was whether the ground 
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would become level again after the mining 
subsidence wave had passed. This would be 
of particular importance in two- or three- 
storey structures, and is provision made for 
levelling the column bases? The cladding 
of the building would provide some resis- 
tance to deformation and are the springs 
stiff enough to overcome this resistance and 
return the columns to the vertical. even if 
the foundations become level following 
subsidence? 

Mr. Gibson has suggested that this type 
of construction could be applied to other 
foundation conditions, e.g. frost heave and 


shrinkable clays. These conditions often 
give rise to permanent deformations of the 
ground and some form of jacking would be 
necessary. The maintenance of good riding 
qualities on railway tracks are only 
achieved by the continual packing of the 
ballast under the sleepers. 

Finally I should like to comment on Mr. 
Gibson’s general remarks on our knowledge 
of the soil as an engineering material. Very 
considerable advances have been made in 
the understanding of the behaviour of 
various types of soil, but much of the 
trouble that arises is due to the fact that at 


the design stage most of the drawings 
terminate at ground level, or, at the best, 
at foundation level and no graphic picture 
of the underlying ground is given. 

If details of the underlying strata are 
shown, however, it is possible to appreciate 
what the foundation problem is, what 
difficulties may arise, and whether further 
investigations are necessary. 


[Note. The York Institute of Architectural 
Study are organising a Post-Graduate Course 
on ‘Problems of Mining Subsidence’ 15-19 
September 1958.—Ed.] 


Report of a debate on the motion “That the combination of 

professional and contracting services in the same organisation is not 
in the best interests of the building owner’ 
Held at the R.I.B.A. on 23 October, Mr. D. B. Waterhouse [A], in the Chair 


The Chairman explained that the Junior 
Liaison Committee of the Joint Advisory 
Committee on Training in the Building 
Industry had arranged the debate as a small 
contribution towards a joint approach to 
common problems in training and practice 
in the building industry. 

The motion was a wide one covering 
architects, builders and clients, and con- 
siderable freedom was therefore left to 
speakers. The informality of the proceedings 
would be no disadvantage if it led to the 
ready expression of ideas. 


Mr. George Whitby, M.B.E. [F], moving the 
motion ‘an ill-phrased one’, found himself 
in the position of def2nding the status quo 
before he had heard the arguments against. 

This did not deter him. He wished to 
define the operative words in the motion. 

He rejected the dictionary definition of 
‘professional’ as ‘one who makes a living 
by an art which to others is a pastime’ in 
favour of ‘the services of the architect and 
quantity surveyor’. He dismissed the term 
‘best interests’ as an imponderable and 
defined it for the purposes of the debate 
as ‘ready cash’, thereby avoiding any 
implication ‘that good architecture—those 
qualities possessed by some _ buildings 
which make them worthy of illustration in 
the A.R., or of hanging in the R.A”— 
had any cash value. 

He said that up to the 18th century the 
‘architect’ and master builder were one 
and the same (Wren, Nash, Thomas 
Cubitt), and that although the separation 
into the black-coated professional on the 
one hand and the hurly-burly man on the 
other might be put down to the increasing 
complexity which grew up with the 
Industrial Revolution, the true reason lay 
in a quotation from a magazine of 1834: 

‘Do we not find it frequently the case 
that gentlemen have such an antipathy to 
the name of a surveyor, that, if the builder 
were to mention to his employer that he 
was about to engage a surveyor to measure 
the works executed, he would immediately 
give offence; consequently the builder is 
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obliged to introduce the surveyor into the 
building by stealth’. 

The writer went on: ‘I would not con- 
tract even for a dog-kennel, until these 
surveyors are brought to their senses.’ 

The building owners set a thief to catch 
a thief, said Mr. Whitby (choosing his 
words with the moderation and caution 
which characterised the debate); in other 
words, it paid them to employ independent 
professionals at 5 per cent. 

With the help of the R.I.B.A. the archi- 
tect became the trusted expert, and was 
joined at the turn of the century by the 
equally trusted quantity surveyor to ‘assist 
him and relieve him of some of his work’. 

All of us, said Mr. Whitby, knew per- 
fectly well that the Q.S. was nowadays 
indispensable to the architect. What utter 
nonsense it was to suggest that the inde- 
pendent adviser and intermediary could 
be abolished, or more precisely become the 
paid hirelings of the builder. Architects 
who thought so could have little faith in 
their qualifications to doubt their own 
value to their clients—unless, of course, 
the clock could be turned back 200 years. 
Those were the days. 

‘No, Sir’, said Mr. Whitby, ‘if tomorrow 
morning every architect and every quantity 
surveyor in this country were employed by 
contractors, then before the Sputnik had 
gone round twice I will guarantee that 
some of these architects and some of these 
builders would be having a drink with the 
building owners and listening to them, 
talking in the vein of my friend of 1834. 
By Friday morning those few would be 
independent, checking on behalf of their 
clients the work that their colleagues had 
been churning out the day before while 
they were drinking. 

‘The architect worth his salt would soon 
tire of trying to improve the work of others. 
He would spend the whole week-end—as 
he does now—drawing and scribbling— 
though possibly on a 10 per cent basis. 

‘I would be among the first. That, Sir, is 
why I have the honour to propose the 
motion.’ 


Mr. J. E. Dennys, M.C. [A], opposing the 
motion, had watched a boxing match on 
television on the previous night and used 
the metaphor extensively in his talk, and 
therefore, other speakers taking it up, it 
was a pity that a boxer was not also on the 
platform to add his views to the other 
a He might have given a fresh 
slant. 

Mr. Dennys conjured up a vivid picture 
of an English heavyweight, inexperienced, 
slow but gallant (the architect) in the same 
ring with a nimbler and more skilful 
opponent (the contractor). 

The referee was not the quantity sur- 
veyor (he it turned out was the ringside 
commentator) but the client, terribly biased 
because he gave instructions only to the 
architect which inhibited him more than 
the contractor (who presumably was left 
ot to butt, hang-on and hit below the 

t). 

However, the referee-client usually 
stopped one himself in the tenth round 
and ended on his back. 

To those who were still with him, Mr. 
Dennys gave the verdict that the present 
system was producing a battle in which 
everyone except the Q.S. was engaged. 

The architect then apparently clambered 
out of the ring and went away to think 
about the clients’ inadequate instructions. 

He went to the builder and to the quan- 
tity surveyor, but still there was something 
missing. So he called in consultants (more 
fees). Eventually some sort of solution was 
arrived at. The ensuing delays were 
lovingly described. ‘All this brouhaha to 
get a competitive tender’, said Mr. Dennys, 
more in sorrow than in anger. 

After this, back to the ring for the middle 
rounds when the real in-fighting developed 
and ‘every chap who is writing a letter is 
looking over his shoulder to a solicitor or 
barrister to whom he can pass over the 
whole of his files and say, “I’m now clear, 
aren’t 1?” ” 

Who was paying for all this wasted 
effort? The building owner, of course (we 
have got to ‘best interests’). 
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Mr. Dennys thought the system wasteful 
in money and basic materials. 

He defined again the three protagonists: 
The building owner, certainly not a sucker 
if he were a development corporation, or he 
might be a person who never sees or uses 
the building: 

The contractor, who was quite as much 
an architect as the professional but for 
some ridiculous Victorian reason was held to 
be inferior because his was considered to be 
a trade: 

The Q.S., whom Mr. Dennys blamed for 
keeping a gulf open between the builder 
and the designer. Efforts were being made 
to close the gulf. For instance the R.I.B.A. 
had recently recommended a_ contract 
between the architect and the client which 
put him very much nearer the position of 
the contractor. 

The Board of Architectural Education 
and the M. of E. and others were con- 
cerned to train people for management 
posts in contracting and architecture 
together. The L.C.C. was carrying out 
schemes with direct labour and nominated 
contractors. 

There would be little chance of cost 
control until the three bodies came 
together in one. Therefore Mr. Dennys 
begged leave to oppose. 


Mr. C. R. Wheeler, A.R.I.C.S., said he had 
come by stealth, being a surveyor. He 
supported Mr. Whitby and added a 
definition of his own for ‘organisation’ as 
a state of affairs where professional and 
contracting services were not combined in 
one firm. 

He said he had been intrigued by Mr. 
Dennys’ happy chat which had nothing to 
do, however, with the motion, and was 
alarmed to note that he had thrown in the 
towel at such an early stage (we were at the 
ringside again!). 

Mr. Wheeler claimed that the QS.- 
commentator also counted the gate money 
to see how much had been won or lost. 
(We then left the ring for 1984.) 

Mr. Wheeler submitted that if George 
Orwell had been in the building industry 
he would have painted a picture (written ?) 
of the abuses that would exist if the 
dangerous thoughts situation applied where 
professional and contracting services were 
in the same organisation. 

We had only to look at this type of 
so-called organisation as it existed. 

It had its own form of contract designed 
in its own interests. The organisation 
would,.taking advantage of the laymanship 
of the building owner, put into the design 
the materials it thought fit for whatever 
reason. They could start the job more or 
less as they pleased and it could be pro- 
gressed to suit their own interests. Heaven 
knew how we could protect the client 
from a job of very great duration. 

Mr. Wheeler said it was a sound eco- 
nomic fact that large organisations tended 
to be more wasteful than small ones— 
repetition, general bureaucratic tendencies, 
etc., whereas individual firms were jealous 
of their reputations and efficiency. 

Mr. Wheeler came to competition; he 
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saw none in the combined organisation. 
It would be too expensive for them to tender 
for jobs, and Heaven help variations, if we 
had them. He instanced a case in which he 
himself was concerned, to make the picture 
even gloomier. 

He then turned to pre-planning, which 
word he said should properly be ‘planning’. 
He could see no reason why the accepted 
separate professional and contracting ser- 
vices could not plan as well as a single 
organisation—in fact better. 

Fearing he had gone too far, Mr. Wheeler 
back-pedalled a short distance. The present 
system was not perfect. To make it so, 
the Q.S. must be brought in at the earliest 
possible stage—before the job started, 
nay, before the architect was given the job, 
for who was better able to advise a pros- 
pective building owner upon a suitable 
architect to employ ? 

Mr. Wheeler, having spoken these fight- 
ing words, then said with ‘respect and 
admiration’ that the architect must remain 
an artist, and to some extent a businessman. 
He and the client would be better served if 
in the first instance, instead of taking a 
name out of a hat or looking at a build- 
ing and asking who had designed it, 
the building owner went to the man 
who knew hundreds of architects, their 
capabilities and personal idiosyncracies. 

He supported the motion. 


(The Chairman remarked that he had a 
nasty suspicion that the American expres- 
sion ‘pre-planning’ had been imported by 
his father and Mr. Farrow.) 


Mr. N. S. Farrow, M.B.E., F.I.O.B., 
opposing, wished to make it clear that the 
views he would be expressing were valid 
for this particular exercise only. He sought 
to bring the debate back to earth. 

What, he asked, were the main interests 
of the building owner? They were: cost, 
quality and time. 

Since in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the building owner was neither interested in 
architecture nor a judge of it, that aspect 
was not going to be touched on by him. 

Taking time first, Mr. Farrow did not 
think that in the combined service the time 
of the contract would be any longer than 
with the normal system; nor did he see 
that the quality would be any worse, in 
fact because if it were not, the combined 
service would be unlikely to be used 
again, the chances were that the quality 
might be very much higher. 

Coming to cost, Mr. Farrow argued that 
it was cost and not value which won 
contracts. The building owner might get 
the cheapest job, but was he in fact getting 
value for his money ? 

‘If we could solve this problem, if we 
could assure the building owner that under 
the combined service he would have safe- 
guards as to cost, I very much doubt 
whether we should be here tonight to 
discuss the matter at all. That is the thing 
that makes it difficult to get together at this 
particular stage.’ 

Mr. Farrow wondered if the building 
owner knew how much he had to pay the 
professional man for protection. Until the 


ultimate cost of a building could be defined, 
he also wondered under which system the 
building owner would be better off. The 
building industry, he said, was the only 
one where design was completely divorced 
from production. What sort of cars and 
planes would we have had if their respective 
industries had worked on that basis? (He 
imagined a vintage car for the price of a 
B.R.M.; and a Britannia biplane.) 

Mr. Farrow could not see how under 
the competitive system the architect could 
get to know how a contractor worked 
(plant, scaffolding, shuttering, use of 
cranes, etc.). How could he get the cost 
fed back to help him design economically? 
How could he weigh the advantages of 
this or that method, certainly not if the 
contract had been let on a competitive 
basis. 

Mr. Farrow had tried collaboration and 
found it not so easy. The only way was to 
get together as a team and carry out 
collaboration time and time again until 
the mechanics were completely worked out 
and understood by all concerned. 

Architecture, he thought, would not 
necessarily deteriorate because people got 
together. He knew the professional man 
would worry about loss of integrity if he 
joined a commercial undertaking of the 
combined sort, but if they didn’t like it 
they could leave it, and anyway integrity 
was not the monopoly of the professions. 

Having weighed time, quality and cost in 
the balance, Mr. Farrow considered that 
the building owner could get better value, 
better design at a cost he could afford from 
a combined organisation. He begged to 
oppose. 


Mr. Peter Trench, O.B.E., B.Sc., M.1.0.B., 
chosen as the oldest living builder who 
looked under 35, said he was a little punch- 
drunk. He thought ‘this angry young man” 
was a good name for Mr. Farrow who was 
under 35 and seemed so het up and sincere. 

He conceded that the case for the motion 
would have been better 200 years ago or 
100 years hence, but in 1957 it just would 
not hold water. Nor would it hold water as 
long as architectural and building educa- 
tion remained as they were, as long as the 
R.1.B.A. sniffed at the idea of an architect 
becoming a director of a building company, 
as long as the Institute of Builders con- 
cerned itself solely with education and not 
with codes of conduct, and as long as there 
was a need for a society for the prevention 
of cruelty to building owners. 

It was, he said, not a matter of protecting 
building owners against incompetent and 
rogue builders, but of impartiality. 

How could a composite, profit-seeking 
organisation approach the problem 
impartially? Who was to judge their 
competence? How would the building 
owner know whether he was getting his 
money’s worth? 

Mr. Trench then gave an imaginary tele- 
phone conversation of the ‘Managing 
Director of Composite Enterprises Ltd.’, 
back in his office after a lunch where a 
Mr. X had been persuaded to let him 
design and erect a_ half-million pound 
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department store, talking the thing over 
with his colleagues. 

In case anyone remained unconvinced 
by this, Mr. Trench brandished a page 
advertisement from a_ glossy American 
journal which claimed that combined 
design, engineering and construction under 
a single contract usually saved both time 
and money. 

‘Well’, cried Mr. Trench triumphantly, 
‘there is the word “usually”. Believe you 
me if it did save time and money, the 
Americans would say so.” 

Mr. Trench scorned the examples of the 
motor and aircraft industry, who anyway 
were concerned with belt production, and 
said that the best looking car in the States 
had been designed by Raymond Loewy. 
As for aircraft, hadn’t he read in his paper 
that the Britannia was not doing so well? 
‘No, Sir’, he said to the Chairman, ‘design 
and construction need co-ordination, but 
not consolidation.. What would happen 
to their much-admired organisations when 
Nervi and Felix Candela had passed on? 
There were no advantages claimed by his 
opponents that could not be obtained by 
calling in—guess who—a builder at the 
very beginning of the contract. One who 
while having on the board men trained in 
architecture, surveying and management 
acted as a builder and not ‘as a combina- 
tion of Mies van der Rohe, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Mr. Peter 
Thorneycroft’. 

He begged leave to support the motion. 


Mr. D. A. Cohen, A.R.I.C.S., winding up 
the debate, made a gesture of crumpling 
his notes, all his points having been made, 
he said, by previous speakers. 

(Our hopes were dashed, however, as he 
seemed to have a fresh supply.) 

Having invited the young architects 
present, who might have heard the word 
quantity surveyor in their offices, to regard 
one in the flesh, Mr. Cohen addressed 
himself happily to exposing the weaknesses 
in the building industry as it was. 

‘If you really look at the building 
industry, what do you see?’ he asked. 
Answering himself, he saw ‘An inefficient, 
wasteful, out-of-date archaic system in an 
age of nuclear physics, steam _ radio, 
electronics and Russian satellites.’ 

He went on to those who composed it. 
Architects were so ignorant that they had 
to employ others to do their work, thus 
letting the client in for paying twice for the 
same thing. (This, of course, was not Mr. 
Cohen’s own opinion, he was merely 
repeating remarks he had heard from time 
to time.) 

The contractors, how much had they 
spent on research this year? There was, of 
course, the Building Research Station ‘who 
will supply you with all information short 
of an answer’. 

Supervision, organisation and mechanisa- 
tion were all at lamentably low levels. 
Also, in case any shred of efficiency had 
got by, Mr. Cohen added that contractors 
seemed to have no knowledge of cost as 
distinct from prices. 

With brave impartiality, Mr. Cohen 
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seized on his own profession. The QS. 
ought to be able to see a wider picture 
(the boxing ring, remember) of the building 
industry than either architects or con- 
tractors and therefore should be able to 
point the way to efficiency. He attacked 
Mr. Wheeler’s negative attitude of saying 
‘we are only a cog in the organisation’. 
This, said Mr. Cohen, was the ‘little gentle- 
man at the side of the ring’ who said ‘we 
are delighted to be of assistance’. 

It could even be said that the Q.S.’s 
skill might be aiding, and it follows, 
abetting, the system of variations. 

While they remained in water-tight com- 
partments, he said (brusquely ignoring the 
boxing ring metaphor), they were all 
shifting the blame from one to another. 
Whereas if they were organised on the 
basis that professional and contracting 
services were in the same organisation, it 
would be extremely difficult to shift the 
blame except on to the building owner’s 
shoulders, and if he were asked to pay 
more money—well! 

Mr. Cohen said he put forward, ‘just as 
a thought’, that the shifting of responsi- 
bility and waste of information might be 
stopped by a combined organisation. 

Mr. Cohen did not consider that the 
comparison with the car and _ aircraft 
industries had been convincingly laughed 
away by Mr. Trench, and instanced the 
schools programme where research and 
co-operation had achieved more than a lot 
of people working individually. 

Anyway, he said, the tendency was for 
the bulk of the work to be handled by 
fewer and fewer firms which meant that, 
while the idea of personal service was there 
it was not what the client was getting. 
The tendency was for contractors to have 
larger and larger quantity surveying 
organisations, and although Mr. Cohen 
did not suggest for a moment that they 
were there to keep an eye on the QS., 
the client was paying two people who were 
doing nothing else but watch each other, in 
the same way that the agent on the site 
was watching the architect to see whether 
he was slipping in a crafty variation order. 

If that was not being wasteful and 
inefficient, Mr. Cohen could not see what 
was. 

The vast amount of money being spent 
today was spent by central and local 
government (you and 1). Let us concern 
ourselves with it. 

Could we sit there and say honestly that 
the present system was in our best interests ? 
he asked. 

He begged leave to oppose the motion. 


Mr. D. W. Crow (Quantity Surveyor) 
pointed out that in a combined organisa- 
tion the client would have no one to consult 
if he thought the price too high at the end. 
He would just have to pay up. 


Mr. R. L. Staniland [4], for the motion, 
said he could not see where the saving 
would come in when the various pro- 
fessional and other fees were added 
together. The architect would have to be 
paid about £1,500 and it would surely be 
the same all the way through. 


Mr. G. W. Collins (Builder), against the 
motion, suggested that many combined 
organisations would try to make as much 
money as possible. It would not be long 
before everyone was working to give the 
client the best and cheapest job, however, 
if the name board was allowed to remain 
until the building fell down, with a little 
notice explaining why. 


Mr. L. B. Smith (Builder), against the 
motion, said he thought competition would 
be even more fierce than at present with 
large combined organisations. The idea 
seemed to be current that the builder would 
drag the job out. On the contrary, time 
was extremely important to him and the 
faster he worked the more chance he had 
of making a profit. 


Mr. S. H. Statham [A], for the motion, 
pointed out that large firms of building 
contractors were in a position to make a 
direct offer to local authorities, cutting out 
architects and quantity surveyors. The 
only safeguard then was the local authority 
architect or surveyor who acted as a watch- 
dog. Many local authorities were only too 
happy to accept this ‘package architecture’ 
and no doubt in twenty years’ time the 
results would be similar to those of 
speculative building in the past. 


Mr. G. B. Oddie [A], for the motion, ob- 
served that with separate professional and 
contracting services he could go straight to 
the contracting side without being bothered 
by either of the professional parasites. 


Mr. A. J. Oakes (Quantity Surveyor) said 
that under the present system the building 
owner employed an architect and a quantity 
surveyor and usually got his building at a 
competitive price. If this negative motion 
were defeated he would have the option of 
having their services without competition. 
If competition were resorted to, however, 
he would have to pay for the services of 
four or five of each of them and no doubt 
a great deal for advertising in addition. 


Mr. V. J. Mendoza (Builder) instanced the 
tendency for architects to employ quantity 
surveyors in their organisation which 
facilitated planning ahead. On the other 
hand, it might not be so fair on the 
contractors. 
Mr. A. Flinder [A], for the motion, 
reminded the meeting that as a result of 
the advent of local authority building 
designed by independent architects the 
speculative housing industry had been 
forced to employ private architects and 
raise its standards. 

The motion was put to the meeting by 
show of hands and was carried. 


The Chairman thanked the speakers and 
the organisers of the meeting. 

He pointed out that the Junior Liaison 
Committee existed to encourage the three 
parties in the building industry to get 
together and talk over their common 
problems. If anyone wanted to talk off the 
record and enjoy some social occasions as 
well, he hoped they would get mto touch 
with him. 
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Review of Construction 
and Materials 


This section gives technical and general information. The following bodies deal with specialised 
branches of research and will willingly answer inquiries. 
The Director, The Building Research Station, Garston, near Watford, Herts. 


Telephone: Garston 4040. 


The Officer-in-charge, The Building Research Station Scottish Laboratory, Thorntonhall, near Glasgow. 


Telephone: Busby 1171. 


The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 


Telephone: Princes Risborough 101. 


The Director, the British Standards Institution, 2 Park Street, London, W.1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 9000. 


The Director, The Building Centre, 26 Store Street, Tottenham Court Road, London, W.C.1. 


Telephone: Museum 5400 (10 lines). 


The Director, The Scottish Building Centre, 425-7 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


Telephone: Douglas 0372. 


Building Exhibition. As we went to press, the 
27th Building Exhibition at Olympia 
opened. There was not time for a con- 
sidered review, but the short list provided 
by the Building Centre was a useful guide 
in tracking down the stands whose new 
exhibits were on the list for a quick 
look round. 


Durasteel. This material comprises steel 
sheets and asbestos cement, bonded 
together. In the corrugated form for roofing 
asbestos cement is pressure-bonded to a 
core of steel sheet; in the flat sheeting form 
(3DF2) steel facing sheets enclose the 
asbestos core and it is claimed that great 
mechanical strength and high fire resistance 
result from this combination. The 3DF2 
form is 3 in. thick, weight 6 Ib. per ft. super. 
Standard width 2 ft. 54 in., stock lengths 
5 ft. 114 in. and 7 ft. 114 in.; other standard 
thicknesses $ in. and 4 in. A test by the 
Joint Fire Research Organisation on a 
Durasteel sliding fire-resisting door gave a 
two-hour fire-resistance grading. Messrs. 
Durasteel Ltd., Oldfield Lane, Greenford, 
Middx. 


Prestex Magnetic Ball-valve. This appliance 
is intended to reduce the hissing noise 
associated with the filling of a cistern. An 
adjustable arm is fixed on the extension 
pipe, it has a magnet on its free end. An 
armature is attached to the arm carrying 
the ball-valve. As the ball-valve arm drops 
the magnet comes into contact with the 
armature, thus keeping the ball-valve down 
and ensuring quick filling. When the water 
rises to nearly water level the buoyancy of 
the ball-valve is sufficient to pull the arma- 
ture from the magnet. This system may 
possibly lead to a request for a British 
Standard about the magnet. Messrs. Peglers 
Ltd., Belmont Works, Doncaster. 


Teleflex Remote Control Gear. This gear for 
opening and closing ventilators and win- 
dows comprises a helical wire thread 
formed around a high-tensile steel core, the 
whole being threaded through a light alloy 
conduit which can be bent to a small radius. 
Operated by hand or electricity. 4; in. 
diameter cable gear for light loads, 4 in. 
for long ranges of continuous lights or 
large ventilators. Messrs. Teleflex Products 
Ltd., Basildon, Essex. 
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Luxaflex Audio-visual Blind. When a room 
used for, say, conferences, needs to be 
darkened for film displays a light-tighc 
curtain interferes with ventilation. The 
Luxaflex blind is of the normal aluminium 
Venetian blind type but can be adjusted to 
cut out practically all light and still provide 
some ventilation. There is a light trap 
between underside of head rail and top slat; 
channels exclude side and bottom light and 
guide brackets in the sill channel ensure 
good closure of the bottom rail. Messrs. 
Hunter Douglas (Great Britain) Ltd., 162 
Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 


Building Papers. It is considered that vapour 
barriers should be used on the warm side 
of frame walls and water-repellent papers of 
the breathing type on thecold side. Sisalkraft 
reinforced waterproof building paper is 
well known, Moistop paper is a polythene- 
coated reinforced moisture vapour bar- 
rier, and the two papers should cater for 
these positions mentioned above. Moistop 
costs Is. O4d. per sq. yd. Messrs. J. H. 
Sankey & Son Ltd., Essex Works, Ripple 
Road, Barking, Essex. 


Beacon Delivery Hatches. A_ two- 
compartment hatch in stove enamelled zinc- 
coated steel, overall dimensions | ft. 11 in. 
by 11} in., designed to be built into an 
external cavity wall. When the tradesman 
closes the outside flap after putting his 
delivery into the compartment the flap is 
locked until it is released by the house- 
wife opening the flap inside the house. 
Messrs. John Thompson Beacon Windows 
LAd., Beacon Works, Ettingshall, 
Wolverhampton. 


The Sommerfeld Lattice Steel Purlin. This 
girder is intended for spanning from gable 
wall to gable wall, with 4 in. minimum 
bearing; thus a spine wall is unnecessary 
and the floor area below is unencumbered. 
Messrs. Sommerfelds Ltd., London Office, 
167 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Ruberoid Reinforced Glass Fibre Base 
Roofing. This is made from inert materials 
only, so that it should resist absorption of 
moisture or change in dimension on 
exposure to the weather. It can be surfaced 
with bitumen and chippings, Ruberdal tiles 
or aluminium paint. The Ruberoid Com- 
pany Ltd., Commonwealth House, 1-19 
New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


Galt-glass Roof Lights. A_ lightweight 
translucent laminated sheeting made of 
glass fibre resin-bonded. Available as 
corrugated roof lights, domes, decorative 
sheeting, etc. Light transmittance factor 
claimed to be over 90 per cent. Gives 
diffused lighting with filtering out of most 
of the ultra-violet rays. Is light in weight 
and can be cut and drilled. Messrs. Allan 
Blunn Ltd., 29 Craven Street, London, 
W:C.2. 


Emerytop and Waxtop. In the May 1957 
issue of this JOURNAL, page 280, mention 
was made of Messrs. J. H. Sankey’s concrete 
finishes: Snowtop, Colourtop, Metaltop 
and Sealtop. The company’s Emerytop is 
intended to form a hard-wearing floor for 
the heaviest industrial use, and Waxtop is 
: wax polish specially developed for topped 
oors. 


Farmiloe Fenestrene Sealing Mastic. This 
mastic has been introduced to meet the 
demands for curtain walling, especially 
where materials with differing thermal 
movements adjoin each other. In a sealed 
cavity, such as a tubular mullion in a run 
of windows, the inside temperature of the 
mullion may build up to 160 degrees F. 
when the outside temperature is 90 degrees. 
It is claimed that Fenestrene mastic will 
stand up to a temperature range of 0 to 
150 degrees F. It never dries, but after two 
days a slight surface skin forms. Messrs. 
T. and W. Farmiloe Ltd., 17/23 Rochester 
Row, London, S.W.1. 


Mechtrical Anti-burst System. A fine tube 
is inserted into a cold water pipe of any 
material, in an existing or new system, and 
is claimed to prevent bursting of the pipe; 
presumably expansion on freezing is taken 
up by compression of the tube. Messrs 
F. H. Bourner and Company (Engineers) 
Ltd., Manor Royal, Crawley, Sussex. 


Other New Exhibits which caught the eye 
included plastic-covered chain-link fencing 
shown by Penfold Fencing and by A. J. 
Binns (in various colours); the ball-valve 
designed at the B.R.S. on King’s Langley 
Stand, which is now in production; new 
ideas for the use of glass as cladding panels 
on the Pilkington stand; a Phorpres fixing 
block that should be useful in bathroom 
partitions; the Celotex metal white-painted 
acoustic tiles available in single and double 
units spring-loaded for fixing, for which 
non-combustibility combined with high 
acoustic properties are claimed; and tiles 
made by British Plaster Board (Manufac- 
turing), Ltd. for use with sub-floor heating. 
These were 9 in. x in., faced with 
resin-bonded Sapele. 

Readers will recall the two articles on 
spray taps published in the JOURNAL. 
Adamsez showed a new wash-basin de- 
signed to take a spray tap, the Unatap, 
which was demonstrated on the Walker, 
Crosweller stand. 

The Ministry of Works exhibit included 
a section devoted to fixed-price contracts. 
Architects from the Ministry were on hand 
to explain the pre-planning procedure now 
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generally adopted by the Government 
departments. 

Space is not available this month for 
appraisal of the new types of windows 
designed for defence against noise and for 
easy cleaning in several materials; nor the 
curtain wall systems of which there was a 
wide choice. 


Private Codes of Practice. Messrs. Robert- 
son Thain Ltd. are preparing a series of 
codes of practice to assist users of protected 
metal to select the material and construction 
best suited to particular requirements. No. 1 
is called Materials for covering uninsulated 
pitched roofs and walls and deals with the 
three types of protected metal manu- 
factured by the firm, namely, (1) R.P.M., 
which consists of a steel sheet to which 
bitumen-impregnated asbestos felt is bonded 
on each side by a blended bitumen adhesive, 
the felt being protected by a weather- 
resistant coating of a mineral-filled bitumen, 
thus providing resistance to corrosion. 
(2) Galbestos C2S, being steel sheet to 
which bitumen-impregnated asbestos felt 
is bonded with a zinc adhesive, a weather- 
resistant outer coating of a mineral-filled 
bitumen being applied to each side of the 
sheet. (3) Galbestos C1S, which is identical 
with C2S except that the weather-resistant 
outer coating of mineral-filled bitumen is 
omitted from one side. The document then 
discusses the most suitable specification for 
a particular project. 

Code of practice No. 4 deals with roof 
venting as a fire precaution and discusses 
the pros and cons of roof venting which, 
the document states, is a rather difficult 
subject and one on which it is desirable to 
consult with those who are qualified to 
advise. 

It is to be noted that these private codes 
of practice of Messrs. Robertson Thain 
do not form part of the official Codes of 
Practice published by the British Standards 
Institution, and to avoid any confusion 
that might arise it is to be hoped that other 
manufacturers will not follow this precedent 
in nomenclature. 

The address of Messrs. Robertson Thain 
is Ellesmere Port, Wirral, Cheshire. 


The Bowley Composite Beam. In the case of 
concrete slab floors supported by steel or 
concrete beams the slab acts with the beam 
as a tee beam, provided that there is 
adequate resistance to longitudinal shear, 
and in a concrete slab-steel beam there is 
little or no stress in the upper flange of the 
steel beam. Acting on the thought that it is 
uneconomical to use steel where it is not 
being very usefully employed, Messrs. 
MacKey Bowley and Company Ltd. 
embarked on a series of experiments which 
have led to the production of the Bowley 
composite beam in which the supporting 
beam is of tee section, thus doing away 
with the usual top flange. To the top of 
the web of the tee a mild steel spiral is 
welded, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The concrete of the in situ slab 
is then placed so that it surrounds the spiral 
and acts as longitudinal shear reinforce- 
ment. In this manner the flange of the tee 
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The Bowley Composite beam 


takes the tension of the beam while the top 
flange of concrete is in compression, thus 
each part of the structure acts in the manner 
best suited to its nature. 

As the largest tee commonly rolled today 
is comparatively small its use would be 
restricted to short spans, but long spans 
can be accommodated by cutting the web 
of an ‘I’ section R.S.J. in half along its 
length, or by welding two plates together, 
or a plate and a channel, or a plate and two 
angles. The company state that it has been 
found possible to save up to 50 per cent in 
the weight of the steelwork in the beam by 
using their composite beam, and that for 
multi-storey construction the system can 
give the most economical form of construc- 
tion available today. 

At a Press demonstration, tests were 
carried out on a steel tee beam fabricated 
by cutting a 15 in. x 5 in. R.S.J. along 
the centre of the web and welding to the 
upper edge a spiral of 3 in. diameter wire 
at 5 in. pitch, reinforced at the maximum 
shear points by } in. wire welded at 5 in. 
pitch. The beam was 24 ft. 9 in. span, and 
carried a concrete slab 5 ft. wide and 5 in. 
thick. Loads were applied at the quarter 
points. Loading was continued until the 
beam failed by yielding of the flange of the 
tee, the applied loading being 25 tons. At 
failure the central deflection was about 
2-25 in. The design loading was 5 tons dead 
load and 6-3 tons live load = 11-3 tons. 
At failure the dead load was 5 tons and 
the live load 25 tons, = 30 tons. 

The address of Messrs. MacKey Bowley 
and Company Ltd. is 21 Caledonian Road, 
London, N.1. 


Street Lighting Columns. In January 1952, 
at the request of the Ministry of Transport, 
the Council of Industrial Design accepted 
the responsibility of approving the design 
of street lighting columns and brackets in 
connection with the Ministry’s contribu- 
tion to local authorities towards the cost of 
trunk road lighting; a responsibility which 
previously had been borne by the Royal 
Fine Art Commissions. 

The Council have now published a list of 
designs approved to date by them. The 
designs are listed under manufacturers’ 
names, and all questions as to availability, 


etc, should be addressed to the manu- 
facturers and not to the Council. Approval 
by the Council does not necessarily mean 
that a design is suitable for all sites. 
Societies such as the Georgian Group and 
the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England are generally willing to be con- 
sulted in cases involving major questions 
of public amenity, on which advice can 
usually be obtained from the Royal Fine 
Art Commissions for Englandand Scotland. 

The list can be obtained from the Council 
of Industrial Design, 28 Haymarket, 
London, S.W.1, price 2s. 6d. (post free 3s.). 


Bison Hollow Purlins. Messrs. Concrete 
Ltd. make a hollow purlin, or beam, to 
carry lightweight roof decking. The most 
generally recommended centres are 3ft. 
4 in., 3 ft. 6 in. and 4 ft. Messrs. Concrete 
state that in these cases a cheap decking 
material can be used at a cost little higher 
than the insulation which would have to be 
provided on a continuous concrete roof. 
Where the decking is to be fixed by nailing, 
a 2 in. by 14 in. wood fillet can be provided 
in the top of the purlin, or special fixing 
clips can be cast in the purlin. If a false 
ceiling is required a 2 in. by } in. soffit 
batten is provided, to which counter 
battening can be nailed. Where no sus- 
pended ceiling is required, purlins are 
supplied with chamfered edges on the 
underside. 

The company quote recommended depths 
for various spans, of which two are as 
follows: span 15 ft., depth 6 in. for super- 
imposed loadings of 15 Ib. and 30 Ib. per 
sq. ft.; span 30 ft., depth 10 in. for 15 Ib. 
superimposed loading and 11 in. for 30 Ib. 
loading. The address of Messrs. Concrete 
Ltd. is 16 Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. 


Sand and Gravel Research. It is announced 
that the Sand and Gravel Association of 
Great Britain have completed arrange- 
ments for research into their products and 
production problems. This research will be 
carried out in co-operation with the Cement 
and Concrete Association under the control 
of a joint direction panel of which the chair- 
man is Mr. B. L. Morton, O.B.E. The 
research staff began work on 1 July, at the 
research station of the C. and C.A. 


British Standards Recently Published 
B.S. 455: 1957. Schedule of Sizes for Locks 
and Latches for Doors. This Standard has 
been revised to take into account changes 
in the general demand for locks and 
latches, and it now deals with the follow- 
ing types: cylinder rim night latches, slide 
bolt rim latches, horizontal and upright 
two-bolt mortise locks, bathroom upright 
mortise locks, narrow case single and 
double hand horizontal rim locks, double- 
handed horizontal rim locks, mortise 
latches and narrow case rim dead locks. 

Overall dimensional details are specified 
and each kind of lock is illustrated for the 
purpose of showing dimensions only. 
Price 8s. 6d. 

The R.I.B.A. representatives on the 
drafting committee were Mr. G. M. Adie [F] 
and Mr. W. A. Wort [ZL]. 
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Practice Notes 


Edited by Charles Woodward [A] 


THE MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Flexible Con- 
trol of Outdoor Advertising. Mr. Henry 
Brooke, Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, told the Council for the Pre- 
servation of Rural England at its conference 
at Hastings that while we must face the fact 
that advertising is part of the modern way 
of life we must try, by means of intelligent 
and flexible control, to protect towns and 
countryside against the misplacing of adver- 
tisements. 

The Minister foreshadowed two changes 
embodied in new advertisement regulations 
a are at present at the draft stage. He 
said: 

‘We are proposing to tighten up the rules 
under which advertisements may be placed 
on business premises with what is called 
““deemed”’ consent. In particular, we pro- 
pose that under the new regulations per- 
mission will have to be sought for many 
hanging signs, and for advertisements on 
parts of premises not used for business pur- 
poses (such as the living accommodation 
attached to a shop), and for advertisements 
with a vertical measurement of more than 
3 ft. Also it will be easier than at present 
for planning authorities, if they think it 
necessary, to challenge and refuse consent 
to some signs on business premises adver- 
tising goods sold there. It will be made clear 
—and this is a point to which the C.P.R.E. 
drew special attention—that permission is 
needed for free-standing or portable signs. 

‘The other important change relates to 
special control areas, which at present cover 
only one-seventh of England and Wales. 
When the new regulations come into force 
planning authorities will be encouraged to 
declare more special control areas in rural 
areas generally, and especially in national 
parks, in areas of great landscape value and 
natural beauty, and in the finer parts of 
towns of architectural and historic interest. 

‘Under the new regulations, the standards 
set in special control areas will still be much 
higher than elsewhere, and general com- 
mercial hoardings will still be banned. But 
planning authorities will be given a bit more 
discretion in what they can allow in these 
areas. My hope is that this will encourage 
a wider use of the power to declare areas 
of special control, and that improvement 
in the appearance of the countryside and 
of our finer towns will follow.” 


Housing Act, 1957. Circular 51/57 refers to 
the Housing (Prescribed Forms) Regula- 
tions, 1957, which came into force on 
| December. The Regulations contain 33 
Forms to be used in connection with the 
new Act and previous Regulaticas are 
revoked as from 1 December. The Regula- 
tions are obtainable at H.M.S.O. price 
Is. 6d. net. 


CONTROL OF CARAVANS. The Town 
and Country Planning Association is 
recommending to the Minister of Housing 


and Local Government changes in the laws 
governing the use of land by caravans. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. Control 
of Development in Central London. The 
L.C.C. agreed on 16 July that with respect 
to the areas indicated on registered map 
69065 (the plot-ratio zoning map) the 
maximum plot ratios for the purpose of 
controlling non-residential development 
and development combining non-residential 
and residential uses under the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, be those 
shown on the map in substitution for those 
set out in the Analysis to the Administrative 
County of London Development Plan 
approved on 18 December 1951; and that 
the application of the maximum plot ratios 
now prescribed be on the basis of the fol- 
lowing statement of policy:— 

1. Plot ratios, i.e. the ratio between the 
total gross floor area of a building and its 
site, shall be calculated as prescribed by 
resolution 28 June 1949. (This was pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL for August 1949 on 
p. 460.) 

2. For developments which would re- 
duce congestion or would not give rise to 
excessive employment, or which are desir- 
able to maintain the diversity of character 
of the central area (e.g. multi-storey car 
parks, telephone exchanges, places of 
assembly, hotels and hostels), the question 
of allowing some increase in plot ratio shall 
be considered on the merits of each case. 

3. Considerations of architectural design 
may affect the application of the plot ratio 
standards to the development of important 
sites. 

4. When offices are permitted in resi- 
dential, commercial and industrial zones 
in the Development Plan, they shall be re- 
stricted to a plot ratio of 2: 1, except that 
if office development is permitted in com- 
mercial zones in the City of London where 
the plot ratio is 5: 1, such development may 
be permitted at a plot ratio of 3: 1. 

5. In areas where the maximum plot 
ratio zoning on the map is qualified by the 
letter R an additional plot ratio up to 14: 1 
may be permitted for residential purposes; 
schemes combining non-residential and 
residential development shall not normally 
include industrial development, but may 
include development for suitable commer- 
cial purposes. 

6. Rights of owners under the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, will not be 
affected by the proposals, planning per- 
missions already granted will not be re- 
voked, and current negotiations based on 
existing practices will be continued on that 
basis. 

7. The new plot-ratio zoning shall be 
subject to the requirement of the day- 
lighting code and other planning standards. 

[Note. The new plot-ratio zoning map 
defines in some detail the areas to which 
the new plot ratios will apply. 

Those parts of the City of London which 
were formerly zoned as 54: 1 or 5: 1 remain 
unchanged and so do frontages to Regent 
Street, Piccadilly Circus, Trafalgar Square, 
Leicester Square, Haymarket, Strand, St. 
Giles’s Circus, Upper Regent Street, 


Kingsway, parts of High Holborn and New 
Oxford Street and parts of the South Bank. 

Elsewhere in the West End (which at 
present is mainly zoned 5: 1) the new map 
provides that for large parts of the area 
the maximum plot ratio will be 34: 1, but 
in suitable areas where the zoning on the 
new map is shown as ‘34: 1 (R)’ an addi- 
tional plot ratio of 14: 1 will be permitted 
for residential purposes. Other parts of the 
West End, including the areas previously 
zoned as 34: 1 and some parts previously 
zoned 5:1, where considerable residential 
development now exists, are shown in the 
new map as zoned ‘2: 1 (R)’, i.e. non-resi- 
dential development should not exceed 2: 1. 
but mixed development will be encouraged 
by permitting an additional 14: 1 for resi- 
dential purposes. ] 


Delegation of Functions 


The London County Council is to pro- 
mote a Bill in the session of Parliament 
1957-58 to enable the Council to transfer 
to the Metropolitan Borough Councils its 
functions in respect of dangerous and neg- 
lected structures; to delegate any of its 
functions under Part III of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, and under the 
London Building Acts, 1930 to 1939. The 
matters to be delegated will be defined in 
an agreement between the Council and each 
of the Borough Councils. The Minister of 
Housing and Local Government has inti- 
mated that he will not raise any objection 
of principle to the proposals for the dele- 
gation or transfer of certain town planning 
and building regulation functions. 


LAW CASE 


Gold vy. Patman and Fotheringham Ltd. 
R.I.B.A. Form of Contract. Failure to 
insure against subsidence or collapse of 
adjoining premises. Clause 15 (a). Standard 
Method of Measurement. Mr. Gerald 
Gardiner, Q.C., and Mr. Frederick Hallis 
(instructed by Messrs. Eric H. Davis and 
Co.) appeared for the plaintiff and Mr. R. 
Stewart-Brown, Q.C., and Mr. I. D. Wallace 
(instructed by Messrs. Masons) appeared 
for the defendants. 

The plaintiff, Mr. Joseph Gold, was the 
building owner of war-damaged premises 
known as number 19 Buckingham Gate, 
London, S.W.1, and the defendants were 
the building contractors. 

The property was flanked on the one side 
by premises known as number 18 Bucking- 
ham Gate (the adjoining wall of which was 
a party wall) and on the other by number 20 
Buckingham Gate whose adjoining wall 
formed part of the latter premises and was 
not a party wall. 

There were two party wall awards under 
the London Building Acts (Amendment) 
Act 1939 relating to number 20 Buckingham 
Gate—both dated 17 July 1951 and a further 
award relating to number 18 Buckingham 
Gate which was dated 28 October 1954. 

The contract work comprised the demoli- 
tion of the war-damaged building and the 
construction in its place of a six-storied 
block of offices with basement. 

The contract was in the standard R.I.B.A. 
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form 1939 (Revised 1952) incorporating 
without any amendment Clauses 14 (a) and 
(b) (dealing with injuries to persons and 
property) and 15 (a) and (4) [A] (relating to 
insurance of the contract work). 

Clause 15 (b) [B] was excluded. 

Clause 15 (a) required the contractor to 
‘effect or cause any sub-contractor to effect 
such insurances (including insurance against 
third party fire risk) as may be specially 
required by the Bills of Quantities . . .” and 
the latter document provided that: ‘The 
contractor shall insure or make payments 
in connection with the following:— 


National Insurance 
Acts and National 
Insurance (Industrial 
Injuries) Acts 

Unemployment Insur- 
ance Acts 

Fatal Accidents Acts 

Insurance against speci- 


fic industrial diseases | See Summary 


Employers liability, - at end 
Common Law, Third 
Party 


Lord Campbell’s Acts 
Damage by aircraft 
Damage by storm, flood, 
tempest or lightning 
Insurance of adjoining 
properties against sub- 
sidence orcollapse J 


Such insurances shall be with Companies 
approved by the architect and the con- 
tractor shall deposit with him the policies 
including the fire policies within seven days 
of their respective issues, and receipts for 
premiums within seven days of their re- 
spective payments.’ 

The sum allowed by the contractors. for 
water and insurance was £275. 

The contract originally provided for load- 
bearing walls and strip foundations, but 
shortly after the work began the architect 
decided to vary the work by substituting a 
framed structure and piled foundations. 

The contract was signed on 27 April 1954 
and the contractors commenced the demoli- 
tion of the war-damaged building shortly 
thereafter. 

Late in September 1954 the architect 
nominated The Pressure Piling Co. (Parent) 
Ltd., specialists in piling work, to carry out 
the varied work on the foundations and the 
sub-contract between the defendants and 
the piling company was signed on 28 Sep- 
tember 1954. 

It was decided that the piles should be 
bored—not driven—and the piling work 
commenced in October 1954. 

During the first week in December 1954, 
fractures appeared in the structure of the 
adjoining property at number 18 Bucking- 
ham Gate, and about ten days later cracks 
appeared in the adjoining wall of number 20 
Buckingham Gate and further cracks in 
number 18. 

All this damage was held to have been 
the result of the piling operations, which in 
fact had caused the walls to settle. One of 
the adjoining owners preferred a claim 
under the London Building Act for sub- 
stantial compensation for the damage to 
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their property and consequential losses. 
This claim is the subject of an arbitration 
under the Party Wall Award. 

It was an important feature of this action, 
however, that there were no allegations of 
negligence, by the plaintiff or the defendant, 
either against each other or against the 
piling sub-contractors. 

The plaintiff contended :— 

(a) That on a true construction of clause 
15 (a) of the contract read with the insur- 
ance provisions in the Bills of Quantities, 
the defendants were under a duty to insure 
‘inter alia’ against third party risks and in 
particular to insure the adjoining proper- 
ties against subsidence or collapse or to 
make payments in respect of such damage. 

By ‘make payments’, he contended, was 
meant ‘discharge any lawful claim which 
might be brought by the adjoining owners 
and occupiers or others in respect of or 
consequent upon the damage to the adjoin- 
ing properties’; in other words, if the defen- 
dants failed to insure or recover the insur- 
ance monies then they would have to settle 
the adjoining owners’ claims out of their 
own pocket. 

(b) That the defendants were further 
obliged by such insurance or by their sub- 
contractors’ insurance to indemnify the 
plaintiff against any liability to the adjoin- 
ing owners and occupiers in respect of such 
subsidence or collapse of the adjoining 
properties. 

(c) That if they failed to provide this 
indemnity by insurance, they would never- 
theless have to indemnify the plaintiff by 
actually discharging the adjoining owners’ 
claims. 

(d) That they should take all necessary 
steps to enforce the insurance policy for the 
benefit of the plaintiff. 

Mr. Gerald Gardiner, Q.C. for the plain- 
tiff (putting the defendants’ obligations in 
another way), contended that the real inten- 
tion of clause 15 (a) of the contract was that 
the contractors should effect this insurance 
for the benefit of the building owner and not 
merely for their own benefit, and, further, 
that by means of such insurance the con- 
tractors would create a fund out of which 
all lawful claims against the building owner, 
the contractors and all others engaged in 
the contract work would be met. 

Dealing with the opening words of clause 
15 (a)—Without prejudice to his liability 
to indemnify the employer under clause 14 
hereof’ Mr. Gardiner contended that they 
qualify the whole of the remaining words 
in that clause and that a fair and proper 
inference could be drawn that these words 
imposed upon the defendants an obligation 
to indemnify the plaintiff in addition to 
such obligations as are specified in clause 
14; furthermore, this additional obligation 
was to indemnify the building owner by 
means of insuring on his behalf. 

On the other hand, Mr. Stewart-Brown, 
Q.C. for the defendants, contended (a) that 
the insurance required by clause 15 (a) was 
insurance for the benefit of the contractor 
only and that the object of this clause was 
to ensure that claims made upon the con- 
tractor would not render him insolvent and 
unable to carry out his contract, 


(b) that clause 15 (a) of the R.I.B.A. con- 
tract did not impose upon the defendants 
any wider indemnity than was their obli- 
gation under clause 14, 

(c) that in any case the requirements as to 
insurance specified in the Bills of Quantities 
were so vague and uncertain that they could 
not be given any contractual force, 

(d) that even if there was any obligation 
upon the defendants to insure the building 
owner, the building owner could not enforce 
that obligation because he had failed to 
comply with the following implied con- 
ditions precedent, namely :— 

(1) That the varied work should consist 
of ‘a definite scheme of operations from 
which the plaintiff would undertake not to 
depart without the approval of the insurers 
and which an insurer would be reasonably 
satisfied could be carried out without any 
— undue risk to adjoining properties’ 
an 

(2) That the plaintiff should disclose to 
the defendants all facts material to such 
insurance. 

In support of the first argument, the 
defendants contended that the varied work 
was indefinite because of the absence of 
specifications, drawings or calculations 
showing how, if at all, it was proposed to 
protect adjoining properties against 
damage. 

They claimed that no insurance company 
would have been satistied unless the build- 
ing owner or his architect had demolished 
the wall of number 18 Buckingham Gate 
and rebuilt it before the piling commenced 
and had provided adequate support for the 
adjoining walls during the execution of the 
varied work: secondly, they should have 
carried out certain underpinning of the wall 
of number 20 and. thirdly, they should have 
taken steps to ascertain whether there was 
any movement in either of the adjoining 
walls before commencing the piling. 

Fourthly, the defendants contended that 
certain relevant information had been with- 
held from them, the disclosure of which 
would have revealed that the adjoining 
walls were in a worse condition than they 
had imagined, and they also contended that 
the plaintiff should have disclosed the 
existence of the party wall awards. 

Lastly, that if there was an obligation 
under the contract for the defendants to 
insure for the benefit of the building owner, 
the defendants had in any event fulfilled 
their obligation by their current third party 
risk policy. 

Dealing firstly with the various questions 
of fact Mr. Justice Gorman said that it was 
important to realise that a large number 
of people was on these premises from time 
to time including the defendants’ general 
foreman, their area site supervisor, their 
own surveyor and the District Surveyor and 
his assistants, as well as the plaintiff’s archi- 
tect, his assistant architect, his structural 
engineers and the surveyors for the adjoin- 
ing owners. 

‘It was just a little interesting’, added His 
Lordship, ‘that all these people—some 
experienced engineers, some experienced 
surveyors, some experienced piling engi- 
neers, some, as Mr. Cooke (the defendants’ 
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foreman) not particularly experienced in 
piling, but a man who had been a general 
foreman for some years—are on the 
premises, and, putting it broadly, there is 
a complete absence of complaint as to that 
which was being done by the defendants or 
their sub-contractors on the premises’. . . 
‘no one complained about that which was 
being done or quarrelled with the pre- 
cautions which had been taken in the 
interests of the wall of number 18 and the 
wall of number 20’... . ‘I think that what 
comes out in this case quite clearly’, His 
Lordship remarked, ‘is that there are quite 
a number of different opinions quite 
honestly held by technical men as to the 
correctness of certain work which they are 
doing. I find it very difficult in view of the 
evidence here to say that one particular 
thing should have been done as distinct 
from another.’ . . . ‘There is no definite 
system of doing work of this kind which 
anyone can say is a universally held system 
between expert engineers or men concerned 
in work of this kind.’ 

The defendants had suggested that if con- 
dition 15 (a) of the contract meant that they, 
the contractors, had to insure the building 
owner, why did not the plaintiff do it 
himself? 

His Lordship remarked that he thought 
that there was force in what Mr. Gardiner 
had said on this point—that everything in 
this contract is put on the responsibility of 
the contractor. He felt that the object was 
to have an inclusive contract in order that 
the building owner might know what his 
obligations were going to be. 

He was quite satisfied that the plaintiff’s 
contention was right and that there was 
an obligation here upon the defendants to 
insure the plaintiff against this particular 
risk. Insofar as the defence was based upon 
vagueness, or alternatively upon the sub- 
mission that the obligation here was to 
insure the contractor himself, His Lordship 
thought that the defence was wrong and 
that there was an obligation upon the 
defendants to insure the plaintiff. 

Upon the question whether the defen- 
dants had fortuitously covered the plaintiff 
by their annual insurance policy, His Lord- 
ship was clearly of the opinion that the 
plaintiff was not covered. The risk was 
covered, but the policy did not, in His 
Lordship’s view, amount to a cover in 
favour of the plaintiff. It was a cover in 
favour of the defendants. 

With regard to the defendants’ conten- 
tions that the plaintiff had not fulfilled 
various conditions precedent to the obliga- 
tion of. the defendants to effect the insur- 
ance, he did not feel that when the architect 
decided to vary the contract work, he was 
under any obligation to go to the insurance 
company and say ‘I am altering this 
scheme’. 

There was no evidence that an insurance 
policy could not be obtained or that no 
effective insurance policy could have been 
obtained unless the implied conditions were 
fulfilled. 

If there was an obligation to disclose all 
these matters, His Lordship thought that 
everything proper to be disclosed was dis- 
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closed. The defendants knew everything 
that was going on. They did in fact place 
the (sub) contract, at the request of the 
plaintiff, for the piling. 

As regards the party wall awards, His 
Lordship felt that the defendants knew 
quite well that Mr. McDonald who was the 
surveyor of number 20 was in fact acting 
under a Party Wall Award in respect of 
that property. 

The defendants were also aware of the 
draft party wall award in respect of num- 
ber 18. 

Mr. Gardiner was right when he said 
‘that which it was requisite should have 
been insured against was the legal liability 
of the plaintiff to adjoining owners arising 
out of the subsidence or collapse of their 
premises’. 

His Lordship then entered judgment for 
the plaintiff for damages to be assessed by 
an Official Referee and awarded the plain- 
tiff costs. 

(The defendants have now entered an 
appeal and the reference to an Official 
Referee has accordingly been stayed.) 


Supervision and 
Inspection of Work 
by Architects 


THE CONDITIONS OF ENGAGEMENT which 
preface the R.I.B.A. Scale of Professional 
Charges lay down that while constant 
supervision is not to be expected of him, 
‘the Architect shall give such periodical 
supervision and inspection as may be 
necessary to ensure that the works are 
being executed in general accordance with 
the contract’. 

Implicit in this clause is the principle 
(a) that the client has a right to his archi- 
tect’s general surveillance over the building 
he was engaged to create, (b) that, as with 
any professional man in similar circum- 
stances, the architect has both a right and a 
duty to ensure that his conceptions on the 
drawing board shall be truly and accurately 
translated into buildings on the ground. 

It will occasionally happen through 
special circumstances that it suits all con- 
cerned for the architect to provide partial 
services excluding site supervision, a con- 
tingency allowed for in the Scale of 
Charges. Evidence has frequently reached 
the Salaried and Official Architects’ Com- 
mittee, however, that in cases where 
substantial buildings are involved and no 
question of partial services arises, archi- 
tects are often given no opportunity to 
exercise this essential function of super- 
vision, their responsibilities being limited 
to sketch design, working drawings and 
specifications. Such cases occur primarily 
in the field of public works both in this 
country and overseas, the responsibility for 
supervision resting with engineers instead 
of architects. 

While constant superintendence rightly 
remains the function of the Clerk of Works 


appointed by the client, the Committee, 
with the full support of the Practice Com- 
mittee, regard as an unwarranted encroach- 
ment upon the proper functions of an 
architect any arrangement which deprives 
him of the right to general supervision of his 
work. 

Upon their recommendation, the Council 
have accordingly resolved that it is in the 
best interests of the client and in accordance 
with good architectural practice that the 
work designed by an architect should be 
given such periodical inspection and super- 
vision, preferably by the architect himself, 
or otherwise by another member of the 
profession, as will ensure that the work 
complies with the design; and that public 
employers should provide for the architects 
on their staffs all reasonable opportunities 
for this responsibility to be properly 
discharged. 


Correspondence 


OPEN LETTER TO MEMBERS IN 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


The Editor, R.I.B.A. Journal 


Sir,—The correspondence which has fol- 
lowed the publication of my letter about 
the formation of a Society of Local 
Government Architects has been most 
helpful and constructive. We have received 
a large number of letters at the Royal 
Institute supporting this proposal, and read 
those that have been published in the 
technical Press. 

I should, on behalf of my Committee, 
like to thank the Editors of the papers for 
the help and publicity they have given to 
this matter. 

Yours faithfully, 
RICHARD H. SHEPPARD [F] 


THE APOSTLES OF A NEW OUTLOOK 
ON OPEN SPACE PLANNING 


Sir,—Although perhaps I have made 
rather more of a name in geology and 
archaeology than in pure architecture I am 
happy in my generation that I have brushed 
across in literature and perhaps art many 
names of those worthy to be remembered 
in national history. 

In such backward glances I cannot 
refrain, with Mr. Eden’s paper before me, 
in calling to my mind the early advances 
in garden cities, garden suburbs, town 
planning and green belts, all to add to 
the amenities of life for spreading com- 
munities, so it is pleasant to be able to look 
back to the Letchworth Garden City and 
its initiation, at the opening of which I 
was present, and then on to the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb and its development as a 
financial success. With my parents, friends 
of Canon and Mrs. Barnett, and with a 
few of my early years spent in Hampstead, 
where my youngest brother was born, the 
scheme to plan the area leading on to the 
old delightful North End, was ideal if 
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finance did not stand in the way. Mr. Eden 
in his historical and architectural account 
of the site off the gravel of the Hill, and 
its planning under Mrs. Barnett’s inspira- 
tion and its evolution by Lutyens, Parker 
and Unwin is most impressive. Those still 
living must be especially gratified to find 
Octavia Hill has not been forgotten and 
her ideas of planning have come to fruition. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. P. D. STEBBING [L] 


Book Reviews 


Gunnar Asplund, by Eric de Maré. (Archi- 
tectural Biographies series, Vol. V). 74 in. 
96 ~ incl. illus. Art and Technics. 1955. 
10s. 6d. 


Mr. Eric de Maré’s little book on Gunnar 
Asplund, though placing the great architect 
correctly at the head of what we know as 
modern Swedish architecture, suffers badly 
from limitations of size and length. In 
parts it becomes nothing more than a 
précis of Hakon Ahlberg’s well-known 
essay in the splendid book on Asplund 
published by the Svenska Arkitekters 
Riksf6rbund. Neither book tells us very 
much about Asplund the man, but Ahlberg 
at least contrives to convey the impression 
of a great artist and a gentle if determined 
man. 

It would be unfair to compare the two 
books further, for they have different 
objectives. The S.A.R. publication illus- 
trates and lists all his work whether 
carried out or not; Mr. de Maré, working 
on a much smaller scale, has had to select 
his illustrations and, in doing so, has ‘left 
out all Asplund projects which went no 
farther than the drawing board. Since 
these projects included almost all his 
designs for large buildings, the reader of 
the little book is left in ignorance of a wide 
field of the great man’s work. 

In describing Asplund’s work, Mr. de 
Maré is not content merely to describe 
the buildings, but constantly turns to 
criticism with his own likes and dislikes. 
In a book so short there is hardly room for 
this kind of thing. 

GONTRAN GOULDEN [4] 


English Furniture Styles from 1500 to 1830, 
by Ralph Fastnedge (Pelican Books). 
74 in. xxiii + 321 pp. + 64 pp. of illus. 
text illus. Harmondsworth: Penguin Bks. 
1955. 5s. 


A furniture book to be popular must treat 
the subject in a comprehensive way 
describing all types of furniture, not of 
one period or of one wood, but of all 
periods and all woods. The public want a 
lot for their money and for this reason 
publishers fight shy of authoritative treatises 
which describe only certain aspects of the 
subject, for they know that such books 
have only a limited sale. This is unfortunate 
for the furniture student, who will only 
find the results of original research in 
magazine articles and not in the more 
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permanent form of a book. Publishers have 
much to contend with in the whims of the 
public, particularly when some people will 
not buy a tall book, because their book- 
shelves are not far enough apart! 

English Furniture Styles, by Ralph 
Fastnedge, who is the Deputy Director and 
Keeper of the Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool, does not suffer from any of these 
drawbacks. It deals with the subject over a 
wide span of years—1500 to 1830—and 
Mr. Fastnedge has taken pains to see that 
what he writes is in accordance with the 
latest researches on the subject. This must 
have meant much reading, not only of 
many known furniture source books, but 
also of many modern books and articles; 
for the information the author gives is 
up to date and, unlike many other writers, 
he does not repeat the old worn-out theories 
of the early days when little original 
research on the subject had been under- 
taken. 

Not all the illustrations reproduce actual 
pieces of furniture, for a number are taken 
from plates in Chippendale’s Director, 
Sheraton and Thomas Hope and other 
books. It would have added to the value of 
the book if the illustrations were confined 
to photographs of actual pieces of furni- 
ture. All furniture students are interested 
to see an illustration of a piece, particularly 
when it is unknown to them. 

The ‘List of Cabinet-makers and De- 
signers’ is of distinct value; also the 


‘Glossary of Terms’. 
R. W. SYMONDS [F] 


Practice and Procedure for the Quantity 
Surveyor, by Arthur J. Willis. 2nd ed. 


revised. 10}in. xiii + 223 pp. Crosby, 
Lockwood. 1957. £1 5s. 
The original edition, very favourably 


reviewed in the JOURNAL in September 1951, 
has now been enlarged to include a chapter 
on improvements and controls governing 
building work. The author has also added 
many fresh points to other sections, the 
product for the most part of his long 
experience in practice. For architects and 
architectural students the book remains an 
excellent outline of the duties and problems 
of a sister pro’ession. 


Work Place for Learning, by Lawrence B. 
Perkins. 114 in. 63 pp. incl. illus. New 
York: Reinhold. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1957. £1 10s. 


This is not just one more book about how 
to build schools. There are no plans, no 
elevations, no day-light factors, no statistics 
or cost plans, no index, no chapter headings, 
none of the pseudo-scientific jargon or high 
pressure sales-points that one has come to 
expect from so many recent books about 
school building. It is simply an illustrated 
tour of about a dozen American schools 
with Larry Perkins as guide and com- 
mentator. The schools he has chosen are 
among the best that the U.S.A. has 
produced. They include the Crow Island, 
Scarsdale and Oklahoma High School. 
The book is beautifully illustrated (many 
of the shots are in gorgeous technicolor), 


and before you are half-way through you 
are under the spell of this convincing and 
experienced architect. 

Here are pictures of boys and girls 
relaxing in pleasant surroundings that make 
one envy that easy-going philosophy of 
education, in which the school is a kind 
of country club and teachers attentive 
stewards. It is almost too beautiful. .. . 
But this type of school may soon become a 
period piece. Times are changing. Already 
sterner voices are heard, and it is being 
put about that schools should be places 
where children go to be educated as well 
as entertained. It will be interesting to see 
what kind of environment American archi- 
tects will create for a pedagogue who 
believes that life is hard and earnest, that 
learning should be difficult, not easy, and 
that ‘it doesn’t matter what you teach 
provided they don’t like it’. 

WILLIAM TATTON BROWN [4] 


Das Haus des Architekten, by Robert 
Winkler. 114 in. 224 pp. incl. illus. Ziirich: 
Girsberger. 1955. £2 13s. 


Forty-four architects’ houses from thirteen 
countries, including, surprisingly, two in 
England. At least four pages are devoted 
to each example, which is in most cases 
fairly thoroughly analysed and illustrated. 
The book is produced with the elegance and 
technical skill characteristic of Girsberger. 
The text is tri-lingual: German, French and 
English. 


Skelettbauten, by Franz Hart. 104 in. 
104 pp. incl. illus. Munich: Callwey. 1956. 
DM 17.50. 


Blumenfenster, by Paulhans Peters. 10} in. 
96 pp. incl. illus. Munich: Callwey, 1957. 
DM 12.50. 


Here are two small, but extremely infor- 
mative and competently produced, books 
from an architectural publisher who main- 
tains a consistently high standard. 

The first is a short, critical, study of 
developments in the technique of reinforced 
concrete frame construction from the 19th 
century to the present, and is based on a 
paper given by the author in 1955 at a 
conference in Munich of the German 
Concrete Association. 

The second explains very clearly and 
thoroughly what the architect should know 
about indoor plants, whether his client 
requires a modest window box or con- 
temporary versions of the jardinette or 
palm-court. One notices with nostalgic 
interest that the aspidistra, other exotic 
coffee-bar flora notwithstanding, still holds 
its own in this kind of thing, to judge from 
a useful table at the end of the book sum- 
marising the habits, needs, preferences and 
peculiarities of suitable plants. So Clapham 
and Copacabana are sisters after all, behind 
the picture window! 

Both books are comprehensively illus- 
trated and, in the case of Blumenfenster, a 
knowledge of German is hardly necessary, 
since over 100 drawings of constructional 
details are provided, as well as many 
photographs. 
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Notes and Notices 


NOTICES 


Second General Meeting, Tuesday 10 December 
1957, at 6 p.m. The Second General Meeting 
of the Session 1957-58 will be held on Tuesday 
10 December 1957 at 6 p.m., for the following 
purposes: 

To read the Minutes of the Inaugural 
General Meeting held on 5 November 1957; 
formally to admit new members attending for 
the first time since their election. 

Sir John Cockcroft, O.M., K.C.B., C.B.E., 
F.R.S., Ph.D., D.Sc., Director of the Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment, Harwell, to 
read a paper on ‘Architectural and Building 
Requirements as Related to Atomic Energy’. 

(Light refreshments will be provided before 
the meeting.) 


Third General Meeting, Tuesday 7 January 
1958, at 6 p.m. The Third General Meeting of 
the Session 1957-58 will be held on Tuesday 
7 January 1958, for the following purposes: 

To read the Minutes of the Second General 
Meeting held on 10 December 1957; formally 
to admit new members attending for the first 
time since their election. 

To read the Council’s Deed of Award of 
Prizes and Studentships 1958. 

There will be a discussion on ‘Architecture 
and the Other Arts’. 

(Light refreshments will be provided before 
the meeting.) 


Session 1957-58. Minutes I. At the Inaugural 
General Meeting of the Session 1957-58 held 
on Tuesday 5 November 1957 at 6 p.m. 

Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, M.A., President, 
in the Chair. 

The meeting was attended by about 130 
members and guests. 

The Minutes of the Ninth General Meeting 
of the Session 1956-57 held on Tuesday 
18 June 1957 having been published in the 
JOURNAL, were taken as read, confirmed and 
signed as correct. 

The President delivered his Inaugural Address 
of the Session. On the motion of The Right 
Hon. Hugh Molson, M.P., Minister of Works, 
seconded by Sir Percy Thomas, O.B.E., LL.D., 
D.L., J.P., M.T.P.I. (Past President), a vote of 
thanks was passed to the President by acclama- 
tion and was briefly responded to. 

The President presented the R.I.B.A. London 
Architecture Bronze Medal and Diploma for 
1956 to Messrs. Chamberlin [A], Powell [A] 
and Bon, for the Bousfield Primary School, 
South Bolton Gardens, London, S.W.10. 

Mr. Chamberlin, on behalf of Messrs. 
Chamberlin, Powell and Bon, thanked the 
President for the honour conferred upon them. 

The President also presented the replica of 
the Bronze Medal to Mr. Harold C. Shearman, 
M.A., Chairman of the L.C.C. Education 
Committee, representing the building owners, 
and he and Mr. John W. Marston, of Messrs. 
W. J. Marston and Son, Ltd., representing the 
contractors for the building, also spoke. 

The President then presented Diplomas in 
connection with the R.I.B.A. Award for Dis- 
tinction in Town Planning to Mr. D. E. E. 
Gibson, C.B.E., M.A., M.T.P.I. [F] and Mr. 
H. J. Whitfield Lewis [A]. 

The proceedings closed at 7.29 p.m. 


British Architects’ Conference 1958. The British 
Architects’ Conference 1958 will be held at 
Newcastle upon Tyne from 14 to 17 May at 
the invitation of the Northern Architectural 
Association. Full details of the programme will 
be published in due course. Particulars of 
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accommodation in hotels will be published in 
the January issue of the JOURNAL. 


Kalendar 1957-58. Corrections. In the new 
edition of the Kalendar, the following errors 
occur: 

Owing to a printer’s error the name of Mr. 
Leslie Thomas Ashcroft [A] has been omitted 
from the Kalendar. The following entries 
should appear on p. 55 after Ashcroft: James 
Huntingdon, 

A Ashcroft: Leslie Thomas, 53 Northease 
Drive, Hove 4, Sussex (Hove 46787) [18422] 
1957 
and on p. 783 (third column) under ‘Associates’ 
after Arscott: P. H. (Bexhill-on-Sea), 

Ashcroft: L. T. (Hove). 

P. 473. The telephone number of Mr. Brian 
Anthony William Savage [A] should read 
Shaftesbury 2909. 

P. 544. The address of Mr. Geoffrey Turner 
[A] should read 49 Dalestorth Road, Skegby, 
Sutton-in-Ashfield, Notts. 

Thé name of Mr. Peter James McKinnon 
[Student] has also been omitted in error. The 
following entry should appear on p. 673 after 
Mackilligin: John Richard, 

McKinnon: Peter James, 10 Windsor Road, 
Palmers Green, London, N.13 (Trafalgar 7070. 
Extn. 332). 


The R.I.B.A. Appointments Department. 
Members and Students of the R.I.B.A. and 
the Allied and Associated Societies are reminded 
that the services of the Institute’s Appointments 
Department are available to employers requir- 
ing assistants and to assistants seeking salaried 
employment. 

Employers are invited to notify the Secretary 
of vacancies in their offices, giving details of 
the work to be done, the qualifications required 
and salaries offered. 

Assistants should preferably call at the offices 
of the Appointments Department, but if this is 
not practicable they should obtain from the 
Secretary an application form, which when 
completed and returned to the Institute will 
enable the Department either to send the 
applicants particulars of vacancies suitable to 
their qualifications and requirements or submit 
their names for vacant posts. 

Members and Students seeking official 
appointments should note that normally these 
are fully advertised in the weekly professional 
press, and that therefore the Appointments 
Department do not as a rule notify them to 
those on the register. 

The Institute will also be glad to advise on 
most matters concerning architectural employ- 
ment, including overseas appointments. 


R.L.B.A. Award for Distinction in Town 
Planning. The R.I.B.A. Award for Distinction 
in Town Planning is the only award in town and 
country planning bestowed by the R.I.B.A. It 
is by conferment only and is limited to Fellows, 
Associates and Licentiates of the R.I.B.A. 
Outstanding work in the design and layout, not 
of individual buildings, but of groups of 
buildings will be recognised. The award will be 
made for actual planning work and while not 
primarily intended for housing layouts, such 
layouts of groups of buildings would not be 
excluded. 

Recommendations are submitted to the 
Council by a Standing Committee set up for the 
purpose. Personal applications by candidates 
will not be entertained; the name of a candidate 
must be submitted by three or more sponsors, 
themselves members of the R.I.B.A., who will 
be required to submit details of the candidate’s 


professiona qualifications and experience and 
evidence of the candidate’s actual planning 
work. Nominations may be made _ twice 
annually, on 1 March and 1 November, and 
must be addressed to the Secretary, R.1.B.A., 
66 Portland Place, London, W.1. 

Members upon whom the award has been 
conferred will be entitled to use the designation 
‘R.I.B.A. Award for Distinction in Town 
Planning’ and it is advised that this should be 
used in full, or the initials ‘Dist. T.P.’ after 
the initials ‘F.R.I.B.A.’, ‘A.R.LB.A.’, or 
*L.R.I.B.A.’, according to the class of member- 
ship to which they belong. 


The Cheques Act 1957. The Cheques Act which 
came into operation on 17 October states that 
‘an unendorsed cheque which appears to have 
been paid by the banker on whom it is drawn 
is evidence of the receipt by the payee of the 
sum payable by the cheque’. The implication 
of this is that for payments made by cheque the 
issue of separate receipts is not necessary. 

Members are therefore notified that in 
future receipts will not be sent for subscriptions 
paid by cheque, unless for any special reason 
a receipt is asked for. 

As an_ additional precaution members 
sending cheques are advised to cross them 
“A/C Payee only’. 


Members and Professional Affixes. The Coun- 
cil’s attention has been called more than once 
to the practice among some members of adding 
a string of letters of doubtful value to the affix 
indicating membership of the Royal Institute 
on their letter paper. 

This is a matter in which the Council ob- 
viously cannot dictate to members, and must 
trust to their good sense. It should be obvious, 
however, that the affix of a chartered body of 
high standing is weakened in effect by the 
addition to it of a string of other mysterious 
designations, some of which probably indicate 
no more than the payment of an annual 
subscription. 


Shapes and Sizes of Technical Literature. Post- 
cards for use by members asking manufacturers 
to produce technical literature in accordance 
with B.S. 1311: 1955 are available from the 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., on application. 


Cessation of Membership. Under the provisions 
of Bye-law 21 the following have ceased to be 
members of the Royal Institute: as Fellows: 
Charles Donald Allderidge, Leonard Rome 
Guthrie. As Associates: James Herbert Alfred 
Baker, Arthur Brooks, Norman Henderson 
Cullen, Frederick Wilmot Davey, John Ben- 
tham Dinsdale, Thomas Cwmanne Jay Evans, 
Elizabeth Sara Naunton Griffiths, Sidney 
Constantin Halbritter, William Arthur Hutchin- 
son, John Alexander McBride, Wyndham 
Lancelot Muriel, Shivnath Prasad, Maureen 
Josephine Yves Goor. As Licentiates: James 
Albert Bouch, Francis Robert Davis Crockett, 
Charles Fell Duncan, Louis William Russell, 
Patrick Francis Maude Steane, George Thomas 
Young. 


BOARD OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION 


R.I.B.A. Examination for the office of Building 
Surveyor under Local Authorities. At the 
R.1I.B.A. Examination for the office of Building 
Surveyor under Local Authorities held on 
9, 10 and 11 October 1957, 15 candidates 
presented themselves and the following were 
successful: Howard J. Bishop, Geoffrey 
Dilworth, Albert H. Elliott, Henry Galpin, 
Ivor C. Hazell, Derek Milligan. 
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COMPETITIONS 


Reinforced Concrete Factory Building. The 
Cement Marketing Company Limited invite 
architects, architectural students and engineers 
resident in the British Isles to submit designs 
for a ‘standard’ factory which can be equally 
satisfactory for a wide variety of light industrial 
processes. 

Assessor: Mr. Edward D. Mills [F]. 

Premiums: £1,000, £500, £250. 

Last day for submitting designs: 1 April, 
1958. 

Conditions may be obtained from The 
Cement Marketing Co. Ltd., Portland House, 
Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


International Competitions. A note has been 
received from the International Union of 
Architects that the conditions of the following 
competitions have been approved by them: 


City Hall and Square for Toronto, Canada. 
Some particulars were published in the JOURNAL 
for October, page 511, and additional infor- 
mation in the JOURNAL for November, page 31. 

The Registration date has been extended to 
include those dispatched with the post-mark 
dated not later than 31 December. 

Last date for dispatch of submissions in the 
preliminary competition: 28 March 1958. 

Last date for dispatch of submissions in the 
final competition: 29 August 1958. 


Development of Berlin Centre. Last day for 
submitting designs: 1 February 1958. 

Full particulars were published in the 
JOURNAL for May, page 287, with an amend- 
ment in the JOURNAL for October, page 511. 


Quaid-e-Azam Mohammed Ali Jinnah Mau- 
soleum at Karachi. Closing date: 31 December 
1957. 

Full particulars were published the 
JOURNAL for July, page 387. 


COMPETITION RESULTS 

Kimberley City Council, Administrative Building. 
(The competition was limited to architects 
normally resident in the Union or South-West 
Africa.) 


1. Mr. Alan S. Morris [A]. 
2. Messrs. Lamond Sturrock and J. Barnett 


[F/A]. 
3. Mr. H. S. Hartwell. 


International Competition for New Wallpaper 
Designs. 

1. Mrs. Hannah Karlby, Denmark. 

2. Tragard Ronarp, Sweden. 

3. Mr. Richard Gale, Denmark. 

4. Mr. Albert Krauss, Denmark; Fr. Ursula 
Hohmeyer and Prof. Margret Hildebrand, 
Germany; Miss Audrey Tanner, England. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Changes of Officers and Addresses 


Devon and Cornwall Society of Architects, 
Exeter Branch. Chairman, John Radford [A], 
14 Southernhay West, Exeter. 


South Eastern Society of Architects, Kingston- 
upon-Thames_ District Chapter. Chairman, 
F. J. D. Daly [A]. 


Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society of 
Architects, Hertfordshire Chapter. Certificates 
of Craftsmanship have been awarded for the 
past year’s work as follows:— 


(1) To Robert Thompson’s Craftsmen Ltd., of 
Kilburn, Nr. York, for the oak pulpit and 
Chancel furnishings at the Church of St. 
Margaret, Ridge. (Architect—E. T. Salter [A].) 


DECEMBER 1957 


(2) To J. Honour and Son, of Tring, for the 
knapped flint work and the joinery fittings at 
the New Practical Block at Berkhamsted 
School for Girls. (Architect—H. G. Coulter, 
M.B.E., M.C. [F].) 

These Certificates were presented to the 
representatives of the above firms at a Chapter 
Dinner held on 12 November, at the Red Lion 
Hotel, Hatfield. 


Wilts and Dorset Society of Architects. Annual 
Dinner. The Society’s annual dinner was held 
at the Gloucester Hotel, Weymouth, on 
18 October. The President R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Kenneth M. B. Cross, accompanied by the 
Secretary, Mr. C.D. Spragg, was the chief guest. 

Mr. Oswald Brakspear [A], President of the 
Society, proposed the toast of The Queen, and 
Mr. Arthur Kirby [F] proposed the toast of 
the Borough of Weymouth, to which Alderman 
Mrs. C. Wootton, M.A., Deputy Mayor of 
Weymouth, replied. The toast of the R.I.B.A. 
was proposed by Mr. Robert Potter [F] and 
Mr. Cross responded. Mr. Robert Fairhurst, 
A.M.T.P.I. [A], President of the Wessex Federal 
Society of Architects, proposed the toast of the 
Wilts and Dorset Society and Mr. Brakspear 
responded, and the toast of The Guests was 
proposed by Mr. Frank Halliburton Smith [F], 
to which Mr. Peter McG. Corsar [F], President 
of the Hampshire and Isle of Wight Archi- 
tectural Association, replied. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Architects’ Christian Union. In the absence of 
the Bishop of Barking through sickness, the 
speaker at the meeting held on 17 October in 
the Henry Jarvis Hall was the Rev. L. F. E. 
Wilkinson, M.A., Principal of Oak Hill Col- 
lege, Southgate. Mr. E. A. S. Houfe [F] was 
in the chair and introduced the speaker to the 
160 architects and friends who were present. 

In referring to the aims of the Christian 
Union, the Chairman pointed out that there 
were many within the profession who had 
experienced Christianity to be a transforming 
factor in their lives and were looking for oppor- 
tunities of sharing this experience with their 
colleagues. It was in order to assist in this that 
the Christian Union was formed. 

The Rev. Wilkinson took as his subject ‘The 
Person of Jesus Christ’, considering it from five 
different aspects and pointing out that when 
Christ entered a man’s life, He imparted His 
own personality. Christianity was not a code 
of behaviour, a theology, or a creed, but a 
living Person. The address was followed by a 
prayer, after which refreshments were partaken 
in the foyer. 

The Christian Union hopes to hold a meeting 
at the R.I.B.A. each quarter, the next being 
arranged for Thursday 16 January 1958, when 
the speaker will be Prof. J. N. D. Anderson, 
O.B.E., of London University. 


Cornell University, College of Architecture. 
Financial Aids 1958-59. The Graduate Division 
of the College of Architecture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, U.S.A., is offering financial aids for 
1958-59 to qualified students for graduate 
studies in architecture, landscape architecture, 
city and regional planning, painting and 
sculpture. The awards are as follows: 

Cornell Graduate Fellowships—Stipend 
$1,500, plus free tuition and fees. More than 
one may be awarded. University Scholarship— 
Stipend $225, plus free tuition and fees. 
Tuition Scholarships—Value, free tuition and 
fees. A number of awards may be made. 
Assistantships—Stipend $1,100, plus free 
tuition and fees. Several awards may be made. 


Applications will be received until 14 Febru- 
ary 1958. Additional information and applica- 
tion forms are obtainable from Dean Thomas 
W. Mackesey, College of Architecture, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Obituaries 


Claud Russell Corfield [F] died on 5 April 1957, 
aged 76. 


Mr. Corfield received his training in the 
office of Mr. J. Ball of Birmingham, and started 
private practice in 1912 in Falmouth. His son, 
Mr. C. W. Roger Corfield [L], was taken into 
partnership in 1937 and is now continuing 
the practice. 

Mr. Corfield’s work included housing for 
Falmouth and Penryn Borough Councils, a local 
cinema, schools, churches and private houses. 
From 1923 until his death he was Diocesan 
Surveyor for the Archdeaconry of Cornwall. 


Mr. Aubert Thomas Doe [L] died on 8 July 1957, 
aged 74. We are indebted to Mr. E. Steward 
Smith [F], the senior partner of Méessrs. 
Chas. Smith and Son [F/A], Reading, for the 
following notes :— 

‘At an early age Mr. Doe was employed by 
our firm and became a most valued assistant. 
In 1931 he was elected an L.R.I.B.A 

‘During the last 30 years or so he was 
Senior and Chief Assistant in the firm and 
helped most efficiently to carry out a great 
many of our projects. When he died he had 
completed 61 years of splendid service.’ 


James George Flatman [Retd. L] died on 
20 June 1957, aged 76. 


Mr. Flatman, who received his training at 
the School of Architecture, Regent Street 
Polytechnic, had been Staff Architect to the 
Maypole Dairy Co., Ltd. He retired in 1947. 


Ernest Tom Howard [L] died on 16 February 
1957, aged 81. 


Mr. Howard was born in Taunton, but 
moved with his family to Wellington at an 
early age, where he attended Wellington 
School. After apprenticeship with an architect 
in Newton Abbot and working for short 
periods in Bristol and Wales he returned to 
Wellington and joined his father, Mr. E. T. 
Howard, in practice. He and his father 
designed the first council houses to be built in 
Wellington—at Longforth Road. After his 
father’s death in 1920, Mr. Howard succeeded 
him as Surveyor to Wellington Urban Council, 
a position he held until retirement in 1940. 
Since then he had continued to serve on the 
council as Architect, planning all the post-war 
housing programmes. Howard Road, on the 
Longforth Road, was named after him. He was 
also a Director of the Wellington Estate Com- 
pany and Consultant Architect to Caterer’s 
Ltd., London. 

Mr. Howard was a man of many interests, 
particularly keen on all forms of sport, and he 
had been a sidesman at Wellington Parish 
Church for over 60 years. 

Mr. V. H. S. Prichard [A], who was taken 
into partnership with Mr. L. Prichard in 1956, 
is continuing the practice. 


Louis Jacob [Refd. F.]. Correction. In the 
obituary of Mr. Louis Jacob published in the 
November JOURNAL it was stated that Mr. 
Berry Webber [F] is continuing Mr. Jacob’s 
practice. Mr. Webber has written to say that 
this is incorrect. 
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Nathaniel Frank Pearce [A] died on 17 July 
1957, aged 56. 


Mr. F. G. Southgate, [A], Borough Architect, 
Walthamstow, supplies the following informa- 
tion :— 

‘Mr. Pearce served his articles with Messrs. 
J. Hatchard-Smith and Son at their London 
office from 1920 to 1924 and attended the 
School of Architecture and Building at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic. After completion 
of his articles he became Assistant Architect 
to the same firm at a branch office in Devon. 

‘In 1930 he went as an Assistant Architect 
to the City of Coventry, where he remained 
until 1937 when he took up the post of Senior 
Assistant Architect to Walthamstow Borough 
Council. He was made Principal Assistant 
Architect in 1945 and became Deputy Borough 
Architect in 1946. 

‘Since the war Mr. Pearce had been engaged 
mainly upon schemes for new flats and houses 
and the reconstruction of the central area 
of Walthamstow. 

‘He was unassuming in character, most 
conscientious in his duties, a loyal colleague 
to work with and highly respected by all 
members of the staff of the Department.’ 


Henry van de Velde [H.C.M., Belgium], 
Emeritus Professor of the University of Ghent, 
died on 25 October 1957 in a Ziirich clinic, 
aged 94. 

Mr. F. H. Herrmann [F] writes: 

‘My memories of Henry van de Velde go 
back to my earliest childhood at the begin- 
ning of this century. Therefore at first they 
have very little to do with architecture, but 
much more with the impression an architect, 
who was a genuine artist, a great gentleman 
and a human being profoundly good at heart, 
made upon a small boy 

‘My parents’ home in Berlin, where I was 
born, had been designed by him in 1897. When 
in 1911 we moved to another one it was again 
equipped and decorated entirely to his design. 
Between these two dates van de Velde had 
developed from his revolutionary beginning 
of the Jugendstil to his later clarified, but 
still ornamental, style, and he had gained 
widespread recognition and patronage in 
Germany. 

‘Van de Velde started his career as a painter, 
and as such had joined the Neo-Impressionists 
led by Seurat, Signac and Cross. Their doctrine 
of pure colour was not enough for him, whose 
virile genius needed the third dimension to 
express itself in the development of line and 
ornament. In his designs he returned to the 
direct inspiration of natural forms, not using 
the classical idioms as they had been developed 
through the centuries. He observed and drew 
the waves of the sea, the contours of the land- 
scape, the movements of human figures, the 
clouds in the sky, translating them into 
rhythmical three-dimensional forms. They 
called it art nouveau. This style was soon 
misused in many countries by men not great 
enough to master the dynamic powers dis- 
covered by van de Velde. He himself continued 
to clarify and mature his style, so that in 1911 
his work was still as individual and outstanding 
as ever. 

‘This dynamic personality was helped by 
having the good fortune to be at its prime 
during a period favoured by peace, wealth and 
enthusiasm. At first his revolutionary ideas 
won van de Velde little but ridicule, yet he 
fought on undaunted to find the admiration 
and support of contemporaries of similar 
calibre to himself, who had received his work 
with enthusiasm, first in Berlin, and then at 
the Dresden Art Exhibition in 1897. 

‘Four years later, in 1901, Henry van de 
Velde was called to Weimar, the town of 
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Goethe, to be the inspiration and guide to what 
I would call a Renaissance of the arts, under 
the patronage of the last reigning Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar. Here he soon founded his 
famous Kunstgewerbeschule, which was built 
to his design and where he put his stamp on 
every subject taught. From his own studio there 
flowed a stream of designs for every con- 
ceivable craft and trade, and he soon attracted 
a notable group of craftsmen to carry them 
out toa remarkably high standard of perfection. 

‘A striking feature of his work was the suc- 
cess with which he designed a room—nay even 
a building—as a whole; chair fitting into desk, 
desk into carpet, carpet into floor, and so 
on—the result being an absolutely balanced 
entity. In his buildings his specific ideas were 
carried out in every detail—in the ornamental 
plasterwork, door and window furniture, 
flooring, panelling, and every other fitting—all 
were individually designed down to the last 
bell-push. He also designed furniture, carpets, 
curtain materials and indeed every article of 
household use. Even the dresses and jewellery 
of the ladies were his concern, and in yet 
another field—-typography and the design of 
— did further revolutionary 
work. 

‘This successful period in Germany came to 
an end during the First World War, when van 
de Velde, the Belgian, was expelled in 1916. 
It is good to know that Gropius, chosen by 
him personally as his successor, took over his 
unique foundation at Weimar, which later 
became the first Bauhaus. 

‘Van de Velde found refuge in Switzerland, 
but soon after the war Mrs. Krdller-Miiller 
called him to Holland and commissioned him 
to design the museum for her fabulous collec- 
tion at Otterlo, near Arnheim. Although his 
monumental design was never carried out 
beyond the foundations, a modified version of 
it was executed, and is now called the State 
Museum Krdller-Miiller, the worthy home of 
270 Van Goghs and other art treasures. The 
last wing was completed after van de Velde’s 
90th birthday, and the desire to see this in brick 
and mortar brought the nonagenarian by plane 
on a fleeting visit to Holland. 

‘From 1925 to 1936 van de Velde workedin 
Belgium, his native country, in the highest 
official capacity as Director-General of the 
Institut des Arts Décoratifs in Brussels. His last, 
and perhaps one of his most impressive build- 
ings, is the Library of the University in Ghent. 
The tower to contain the books is built in 
concrete, of which van de Velde was such a 
master, and has twenty-six floors. On the 
architect’s 90th birthday the King of the 
Belgians gave him the assurance that a vast sum 
had been secured so that van de Velde’s 
original ideas might be completed. 

‘After the last war Henry van de Velde 
settled in Switzerland, and I have visited him 
several times at Oberaegeri, near Ziirich. On 
every occasion I have found him hard at work 
on his memoires, which we may hope to see 
published very soon, as the most important of 
his many books, for throughout his life van de 
Velde was a prolific writer and lecturer. 

‘My last visit was as recent as 17 September 
this year. He had just moved into a lovely 
little house which Alfred Roth had designed 
for him. Proudly he showed me the beautiful 
Swiss craftsmanship. I found his desk covered 
with manuscripts, and himself as impressive, 
wise, enthusiastic and interested as ever, in 
full possession of his faculties and enjoying 
our visit in the same way he has always done. 
Henry van de Velde’s genius and character 
were beautifully reflected in the powerful lines 
of his head. The colour photographs which my 
wife took on that day will remain one of our 
most precious possessions.’ 


Membership Lists 


ELECTION: 5 NOVEMBER 1957 


The following candidates for membership were 
elected on 5 November 1957. 


AS FELLOW (1) 


Chowdhury: Jugal Kishore, Dip.T.P.(Lond.), 
A.M.T.P.L. [A 1949], Simla, India. 


AS ASSOCIATES (3) 


Gordon: Ronald Percy, B.Arch., Dip.T.C.P, 
(Sydney), Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 


Hirst: Michael James, A.A.Dip!., Tema, Ghana. 


Slaven: Anthony Noel Errol, B.Arch.(Rand), 
Johannesburg, S. Africa. 


ELECTION: 7 JANUARY 1958 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 7 January 1958. The names and 
addresses of the candidates, with the names of 
their proposers, are herewith published for the 
information of members. Notice of any objec- 
tion or any other communication respecting 
them must be sent to the Secretary, R.I.B.A.,, 
not later than Saturday 14 December 1957. 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS HON. ASSOCIATE (1) 


Sharp: Dame Evelyn Adelaide, D.B.E., 11, 
Thistle Grove, S.W.10. Proposed by the Council. 


AS FELLOWS (6) 


Birchett: Denis Arthur [A 1951], 131, High 
Street, Brentwood, Essex; 40, Wincanton Road, 
Harold Hill, Essex. C. H. Aslin, Frederick 
Gibberd, F. R. S. Yorke. 


Godfrey-Gilbert: Jack [A 1a, Linden 
Gardens, Bayswater Road, W.2; 14, Malcolm 
Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19. Sir Hugh Casson, 
H. V. Lobb, The Hon. Godfrey Samuel. 


Larkin: George Ismay, T.D. [A 1938], 41, 
Friar Gate, Derby; 129, Station Road, Mickle- 
over, Derby. E. H. Ashburner, T. N. Cartwright, 
F. H. Crossley. 


Lingard: Brian Hallwood [A 1950], 284, High 
Street, Bangor; 36, High Street, Llangefni, 
Anglesey; Glenroyd, Woodhill Road, Colwyn 
Bay. W. C. Young, A. Douglas Jones, Cecil 
Stewart. 


Rowe: James Stewart [A 1950], Bournville 
Village Trust, Weoley Park Road, Birmingham, 
29; 20, Beech Road, Bournville, Birmingham, 
30. Herbert Jackson, G. A. G. Miller, C. E. M. 
Fillmore. 


Wallace: MacLeod Somerville [4 1948], 6, East 
Pallant, Chichester, Sussex; Roman Landing, 
West Wittering, Sussex. R. O. Hall, R 
Jordan, Henry Sherwood. 


AS ASSOCIATES (39) 


The name of a school, or schools, after a 
candidate’s name indicates the passing of a 
recognised course. 


Allen: Anthony Gerald, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly. Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 2, Beech Gardens, Ealing, W.5. 
H. St. J. Harrison, Mrs. Gillian Harrison, H. O. 
Hamilton. 


Baker: Gordon Ernest, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly. Regent Street, London: Sch. 
of Arch.), ‘Duror’, Scotlands Drive, Farnham 
Common, Bucks. J. S. Walkden, J. S. Foster, 
Richard Sheppard. 


Bayley: Donald Felix, Dip.Arch.(The Polytech- 
nic) (The Poly. Regent Street, London: Sch. of 
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Arch.), 64, Elm Park Road, Chelsea, S.W.3. 
Sir Hugh Casson, Neville Conder, J.S. Walkden. 


Bolton: Gerald Victor, (Final), 9, Drakes Ave- 
nue, Strood, Kent. Clifford Worthington, R.T. 
Green, Leonard McDermott. 


Bowtell: Peter James, Dipl.Arch.(Northern 
Polytechnic) (Northern Poly. (London): Dept. 
of Arch.), 27, Buxton Road, Willesden Green, 
N.W.2. T. E. Scott, C. S. White, S. F. Burley. 


Burder: David, A.A.Dipl. (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), Tapsell House, Wadhurst, 
Sussex. Arthur Korn, Laurence King, A. B. 
Knapp-Fisher. 


Burrell: Edward Michael, A.A.Dipl. (Arch. 
Assoc. (London): Sch. of. Arch.), c/o The 
Architectural Association, 34-36, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. R. F. Jordan, H. G. Goddard, 
Aubrey Jenkins. 


Campbell: Kenneth Herbert, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 33, Great 
Cumberland Place, W.1. A. Douglas Jones, 
R. T. Boutall, Z. Sirotkin. 


Coxon: John Dudley, Dip.Arch.(Dunelm) 
(King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham): Newcastle 
upon Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), ‘Allen Dale’, 6, The 
Briary, Shotley Bridge, Co. Durham. Prof. 
W. B. Edwards, F. Fielden, J. H. Napper. 


Crampin: Anthony Alston, A.A.Dip].(Arch. 
Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), 6, Brechin 
Place, S. Kensington, S.W.7. N. D. Quick, 
M. H. Cooke-Yarborough, H. G. Goddard. 


Davidson: John Beattie, Dip.Arch.(Abdn.) 
(Aberdeen Sch. of Arch.: Robert Gordon’s 
Tech. Coll.), c/o Hilltop, St. Mungo, Locker- 
bie, Dumfriesshire. E - Davies, A. B. 
Gardner, John Maclennan. 


Elliott: Eric Ian Victor, D.A.(Edin.) (Edin- 
burgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), c/o Henry 
Lynn, Esq., [L], 110-111, Scottish Provident 
Buildings, Belfast. J. H. Swann, J. R. Young, 
E. D. Taylor. 


Gavin: James Norman, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 


technic), (The Poly. Regent Street, London: - 


Sch. of Arch.), 64, Elm Park Road, Chelsea, 
§.W.3. J.S. Walkden, W. Beswick, A. A. Briggs. 


Griffiths: Kingsley Charles, Dipl.Arch.(North- 
ern Polytechnic) (Northern Poly. (London): 
Dept. of Arch.), 5, Westhill Road, Luton, Beds. 
T. E. Scott, C. G. Bath, S. F. Burley. 


Hartley: Bernard Maitland, (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 41, Kings Road, 
Chelsea, S.W.3. Arthur Korn, R. F. Jordan, 
A. R. F. Anderson. 


Hill: John Arthur, (Northern Poly. (London): 
Dept. of Arch.), 7, Ellis Road, Bedford. T. E. 
Scott, C. G. Bath, S. F. Burley. 


lliffe: David Ian, B.A.(Cantab.), A.A.Dipl., 
(Arch. Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), 19, 
Aigburth Drive, Sefton Park, Liverpool, 17. 
R. F. Jordan, Aubrey Jenkins, M. H. Cooke- 
Yarborough. 


Lee: David Alexander, Dipl.Arch.(Northern 
Polytechnic), (Northern Poly. (London): Dept. 
of Arch.), 1, The Park, Highgate, N.6. T. E. 
Scott, William Crabtree, F. J. Lander. 


Lee: Trevor Farran, A.A.Dipl. (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), ‘Cold Harbour’, 
East Stratton, Winchester, Hants. R. F. Jordan, 
M. H. Cooke-Yarborough, M. Pattrick. 


McLean: Alexander Hall, D.A.(Edin.), (Edin- 
burgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 46, Rivers- 
dale Crescent, Murrayfield, Edinburgh, 12. 
J. S. Johnston, W. G. Dey, Esme Gordon. 


Millard: Royston Ernest, A.A.Dipl. (Arch. 
Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), 189, Clements 
Road, East Ham, E.6. Arthur Korn, Hubert 
Bennett, C. A. Lucas. 


DECEMBER 1957 


Notes from the Minutes of the Council 


MEETING HELD ON 5 NOVEMBER 1957 
Appointment of R.I.B.A. Representatives 


(a) College of Technology, Birmingham: Building 
and Civil Engineering Advisory Committee. 
C. E. M. Fillmore [F]. 


(6) Royal Society of Arts: Second Conference 
on ‘Perils and Prospects in Town and Country’. 
The Hon. Lionel Brett [F]. 


(c) Building Preservation Orders: Discussion 
Meeting convened by the Grange (Fulham) Pre- 
servation Committee. John Summerson [A]. 


(d) Town Planning Institute: Advisory Com- 
mittee for Rees Jeffreys Triennial Lecture. P. L. 
Joseph [A]. 


Membership. The following members were 
elected: as Fellow 1; as Associates 3. 


Students. 
Students. 


36 Probationers were elected as 


Applications for Election. Applications for 
election were approved as follows: Election 
7 January 1958: as Honorary Associate 1; as 
Fellows 6; as Associates 39. Election 4 March 
1958 (Overseas Candidates): as Fellows 2; as 
Associates 3. 


Applications for Reinstatement. The following 
applications were approved: as Associates: 


William Vernon Coupland, Arthur Hayter 
Crickmay; as_ Licentiate: Frank James 
Frederick Brooksbank. 


Applications for Transfer to Retired Members’ 
Class under Bye-law 15. The following applica- 
tions were approved: as Retired Fellows: 
Horace Vincent de Courcy Hague, Walter John 
Knight; as Retired Associates: Lionel Pearce, 
Reginald Bertie Rowell; as Retired Licentiates: 
Leslie Harper Bakes, Joseph George Gibbons. 


Obituary. The Secretary reported with regret 
the death of the following members: The Very 
Rev. David Herbert Somerset Cranage 
[Hon. A], Laurence Arthur Turner [Hon. A], 
Professor Henry van de Velde [Hon. Corr. 
Member], Joseph Pearce [Retd. F], Stanley 
Hunt [A], Laurence Sidney Scates [A], John 
Girthrig Young [A], Charles William Allen 
[Retd. A], William Mackintosh [Retd. 4A], 
Charles Samuel Frederick Palmer [Retd. A.], 
Sidney Arthur Benner [L], Geoffrey Clark [L], 
John Findlay [ZL], Albert Quin Muras [L]}, 
James Walter Hanson [Refd. L] (Serial No. 
1051), Captain William James Pulford [Retd. L], 
William Henry Taylor [Retd. L], Maurice 
Tobias [Retd. L], Harold Leonard Egerton 
Tranter [Retd. L.]. 

By resolution of the Council the sympathy 
and condolences of the Royal Institute have 
been conveyed to their relatives. 


Miller: John MacLaurin, Dipl.Arch.(Northern 
Polytechnic), (Northern Poly. (London): Dept. 
of Arch.), 44, Sandpit Lane, St. Albans, Herts. 
T. E. Scott, C. G. Bath, S. F. Burley. 


Murphy: Stuart John, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic), (The Poly. Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 19, Ruvigny Gardens, Putney, 
S.W.15. Thomas Bilbow, David Jenkin, J. S. 
Walkden. 


O’Muireadhaigh: Padraig, B.Arch.(N.U.I. 
Dublin), (Univ. Coll. Dublin, Ireland: Sch. of 
Arch.), 12, Castle Street, Derry, Ireland. Prof. 
J. V. Downes, Raymond McGrath, W. J. 
Cantwell. 


Pressley: Charles William, Dip.Arch.(Abdn.), 
(Aberdeen Sch. of Arch.: Robert Gordon’s 
Tech. Coll.), 18, Rowan Road, Rosehill, 
Aberdeen. E. F. Davies, John Maclennan, 
A. B. Gardner. 


Quick: Richard Dennis, A.A.Dipl. (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 30, London Road, 
Guildford, Surrey. R. D. Scott, M. H. Cooke- 
Yarborough, H. G. Goddard. 


Rudenski: Adam Maria, A.A.Dipl. (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 97, St. Mark’s Road, 
W.10. R. F. Jordan, Sir Howard Robertson, 
J. M. Easton. 


Skilton: Alan John, Dipl.Arch.(Northern Poly- 
technic), (Northern Poly. (London): Dept. of 
Arch.), 167, Tenniswood Road, Enfield, 
Middlesex. T. E. Scott, Sir Howard Robertson, 
C. G. Bath. 


Smith: Dale Edward Hart, (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 22a, Bangalore 
Street, Putney, S.W.15. Frederick Gibberd, 
Arthur Korn, Michael Pattrick. 


Smith: Ian Maurice, Dip.Arch.(Dunelm) 
(King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham): Newcastle 
upon Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), 40, Wycliffe Road, 
Westlea, Seaham, Co. Durham. Prof. W. B. 
Edwards, F. Fielden, A. Applegarth. 


Stollar: Derek Arthur, A.A.Dipl. (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 64, Elderfield Road, 


Clapton, E.5. R. F. Jordan, A. B. Knapp- 
Fisher, Anthony Cox. 


Taylor: Angus McDonald, Dip.Arch.(Abdn.), 
(Aberdeen Sch. of Arch.: Robert Gordon’s 
Tech. Coll.), 79, Fonthill Road, Aberdeen. 
E. F. Davies, John Maclennan, A. B. Gardner. 


Tierney: Graham, Dipl.Arch.(Northern Poly- 
technic), (Northern Poly. (London): Dept. of 
Arch.), 8, Ashbourne Road, Ealing, W.5. 
T. E. Scott, C. G. Bath, S. F. Burley. 


Toovey: John Wotton, A.A.Dipl. (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), Frith Hatch, Chalk 
Road, Godalming, Surrey. R. M. Pigott, 
Michael Brashier, Arthur Korn. 


Trafford: Norman David, Dip.Arch.(Dunelm), 
(King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham): Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), 2, Cruso Street, Leek, 
Staffs. Prof. W. B. Edwards, F. Fielden, J. H. 
Napper. 


Watson: Alan Norman, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly. Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 21A, Crescent Road, Shepperton, 
— J. S. Foster, J. S. Walkden, David 
enkin. 


Wheeler: Maurice Samuel Harrall, (Final), 150, 
Chastilian Road, Dartford, Kent. Applying for 
= by the Council under Bye-law 
3(d). 

Whitehead: (Mrs.) Margery Carol, (Arch. 
Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), 1, The Park, 
Highgate, N.6. Arthur Korn, A. M. Chitty, 
C. K. Capon. 


Wrighton: Howard Lacey, Dipl.Arch.(Northern 
Polytechnic), (Northern Poly. (London): Dept. 
of Arch.), 14, Fort Road, Guildford, Surrey. 
T. E. Scott, Frederick Barber, F. L. Preston. 


ELECTION: 4 MARCH 1958 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 4 March 1958. The names and 
addresses of the overseas candidates, with the 
names of their proposers, are herewith pub- 
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lished for the information of members. Notice 
of any objection or any other communication 
respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., not later than Wednesday 26 Febru- 
ary 1958. 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOWS (2) 


Mallows: Edward Wilfrid Nassau, M.A. 
(Cantab.), A.A.Dipl., S.P.Dip., M.T.P.I. 
[A 1937], Department of Architecture, Univer- 
sity of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, S. 
Africa; Orchards Road, Orchards, Johannes- 
burg. W. A. Macdonald, Dr. Gordon Leith, 
C. S. Lodge. 


Meadley: Alan Rhodes, A.A.Dipl. [A 1935], 
Norwich Union Building, Commissioner Street, 
Johannesburg, S. Africa; ‘The Donga’, Forest 
Road, Inanda, Johannesburg. W. A. Mac- 
donald, Dr. Gordon Leith, C. S. Lodge. 


AS ASSOCIATES (3) 


The name of a school, or schools, after a 
candidate’s name indicates the passing of a 
recognised course. 


Brown: Francis Bruce, LL.D., M.Arch. 
(Toronto), F.R.A.I.C., (Univ. of Toronto, 
Canada: Sch. of Arch.), 48, Jackes Avenue, 
Toronto, 7, Ontario, Canada. D. E. Kertland, 
Forsey Page, R. S. Morris. 


Chung: Meng Soon, (Passed a qualifying Exam. 
approved by the N.Z.1.A.), 9, Eden Crescent, 
Auckland, C.1., New Zealand. Prof. C. R. 
Knight, Prof. A. C. Light, C. R. Ford. 


Scott: Philip Earle, B.E.(Arch.)(Adelaide), 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
R.A.1.A.), 32, Gladys Street, Clarence Gardens, 
South Australia. L. Laybourne-Smith, W.J.M. 
Sedgley, J. D. Cheesman. 


Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 
address, partnerships vacant or wanted, practices 
for sale or wanted, office accommodation, 
and personal notices other than of posts wanted 
as salaried assistants for which the Institute's 
Employment Register is maintained. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. C. S. Burnhill [A] has been appointed 
Senior Architect to the City Architect, Salis- 
bury, Southern Rhodesia, and his address is 
now c/o City Architect’s Department, P.O. 
Box 382, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 


Mr. N. R. F. Collins, A.M.T.P.I. [A], has been 
appointed Deputy County Planning Officer for 
Hampshire. His address is now Litton Lodge, 
Clifton Road, Winchester. 


Dr. A. Luntz, B.Arch., M.B., B.Ch. [A], has 
relinquished his post as a hospital consultant 
with Messrs. Stephenson and Turner [FF] of 
Melbourne and has been appointed Medical 
Officer in the Mental Hygiene Branch of the 
Department of Health, Victoria. His address 
is now Ararat Mental Hospital, Ararat, 
Victoria, Australia. 

Mr. Robert P. Nicholls [A], has been appointed 
Associate Professor of Landscape Architecture 
at the University of Georgia and his address 
is now Apartment 501, The Lyons, Athens, 
Georgia, U.S.A. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 


The firm of Cheale and Jenkins of 55 High 
Street, Maidstone, Kent, no longer exists. Mr. 
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C. J. Cheale [Z] is now practising on his own 
account at 182 Maidstone Road, Chatham, 
Kent (Chatham 3112). 


Mr. G. M. Crockett [A] is now practising on 
his own account from 14 Kings Walk, Shore- 
ham-by-Sea, Sussex, where he will be pleased 
to receive trade catalogues. 


Mr. C. A. B. Gowers [A], who has been asso- 
ciated with Messrs. Archard and Partners [F] 
of 20 Lowndes Street, London, S.W.1, for some 
time, has been taken into the partnership. The 
name of the firm remains unchanged. 


The firm of Wallace J. Gregory and Partners 
has been dissolved. Lieut.-Colonel Wallace J. 
Gregory [F] will continue to practise from 34 
Millbank, Westminster, London, S.W.1, and 
Mr. R. J. Wood [A] will now practise from 
Byways, Hillbrow, Bickley, Kent. 


Mr. F. R. S. Higgison [A] has commenced 
practice at 48 High Street, Burnham-on-Sea, 
Somerset (Burnham-on-Sea 3056), where he will 
be pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 


The firms of Johns, Slater and Haward (Martin 
J. Slater [F] and Birkin Haward [A]) and 
Sandon and Harding (E. C. R. Sandon [A] and 
D. E. Harding [A]) have amalgamated. The 
names of the separate firms will be retained for 
the time being and practice will continue from 
the present addresses: Johns, Slater and 
Haward, 32 Foundation Street, Ipswich, and 
Sandon and Harding, 14 Lower Brook Street, 
Ipswich. 


Mr. J. M. Phillips [A] has commenced practice 
at 41 Water Street, Birmingham, 3, where he will 
be pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 


Messrs. Snailum, Huggins and Le Févre have 
dissolved their partnership by mutual consent. 
Mr. F. R. Huggins [A] will now ge from 
1 Belmont, Bath (Bath 3004). 

Snailum [F] and Mr. R. A. Mie Févre 
A.M.T.P.I. [A], will continue in practice from 
their present address as Snailum and Le Févre, 
18 Brock Street, Bath (Bath 60458-9). 


Mr. Peter Thimbleby [A] has commenced 
practice at National Provincial Bank Chambers, 
4 Market Place, Rugby, where he will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 


Mr. John L. M. Williams [L] has commenced 
practice at Station Buildings, Altrincham, Nr. 
Manchester. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Mr. N. Edgar [A] has changed his address to 
Fell Foot, Heads Nook, Carlisle (Hayton 282). 


Messrs. T. A. Fitton and Son (E. Hamilton 
Thompson [A]), 4 Chapel Walks, Manchester 2, 
have opened a branch office at Barclays Bank 
Chambers, 87 Haywood Street, Leek, Stafford- 
shire, where they will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues and literature. 


Mr. John G. Fryman [A] has changed his 
address to Portals, Ferry Lane, Medmenham, 
Bucks, where he will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues, etc. 


Mr. Leonard I. Jacobs [A] has returned to his 
former address at 7 Arnside Gardens, Wembley, 
Middx. (Arnold 8333). 


Mr. Alan Edwin James [A] has changed his 
address to 2 Woodcote Green House, Wood- 
cote Green Road, Epsom, Surrey (Epsom 4695). 


Mr. Peter Middleton [A] will be in Britain on 
leave from the University of Auckland during 
1958. His address during this time will be 
Bronsil, Ledbury, Herefordshire. 


Mr. S. L. Thomson [F] has changed his address 
to 19 Brompton Square, London, S.W.3 
(KNIghtsbridge 2692). 


PRACTICES AND PARNERSHIPS 
WANTED AND AVAILABLE 


Fellow in old-established practice in city in 
north-west of England requires a young ener. 
getic partner with experience. Excellent pros. 
pects. Some capital required. Box 100, c/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Associate wishes to buy established practice 
anywhere along south coast from Kent to 
Cornwall or in any country town within reach 
of coast. Seller to remain with practice as 
arr" if possible. Box 101, c/o Secretary, 


Architect well qualified in allied professions 
seeks partnership or position leading thereto 
in well-established firm of architects and sur- 
veyors in London or suburbs. Capital available. 
Box 102, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Two young experienced Associates, with small 
practice in London, would like to meet member 
contemplating retirement, with a view to 
amalgamating their practices. Box 103, c/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Associate (29), with wide experience in private 
practice overseas, seeks partnership or position 
leading to one, in small busy practice preferably 
in south-east or southern England, possibly 
with view to taking over from retiring principal. 
Experienced in running practice as resident 
architect; keen, hardworking. Some capital 
available. Box 107, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


WANTED 


Wanted. R.I.B.A. JOURNAL, Vols. 60, 61, & 
bound. Box 106, c/o Secretary, 


ACCOMMODATION 


Associate requires small London office (2-3 
rooms). Preferably London Bridge or Victoria 
areas. Would consider sharing with another 
architect. Box 105, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Architect has space available in large, well- 
lighted office in Westminster for another archi- 
tect working by himself. Use of telephone, 
typewriter, etc. Box 104, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects, asa 
body, is not responsible for statements made or 
opinions expressed in the JOURNAL. 


IMMEDIATE PROTECTION 
AND FUTURE PROVISION 


Through our association with the leading Life 
Offices we are in touch with new developments 
in Life Assurance. 

For most professional men a Life Policy 
should provide (1) immediate tax Be provision 
for dependents in the event of premature death, 
and (2) on attainment of retiring age a sub- 
stantial capital sum with participation in profits 
as a hedge against inflation. 

Full details of the plan that meets these 
conditions will be sent on application for your 
consideration. Inquiries to:— 


The Manager, 
A.B.S. Insurance Agency, Ltd., 
78 Wimpole = 
London, W.1 
(Telephone: WELbeck 1526) 


R.LB.A. JOURNAL 
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As part of its redevelopment scheme for The Drive, 
Walthamstow, the Walthamstow Borough Council, has 
recently built 28 flats in two, three and four storey blocks. 
To provide an instantaneous hot water service Ascot 715 
“Balanced Flue” Multipoint Gas Water Heaters were 


installed in the kitchens of all the dwellings which vary in 
size from bed-sitting-rooms to two-bedroom flats. 

The photograph above shows a three and a four storey 
block at The Drive and the plans below show details of 
a single-bedroom flat in one of the three-storey blocks. 


RESPONSIBLE 
meye 5 ASCOT 715 
1 F.G. Southgate, 
3 REFUSE T KITCHEN (Borough Architect, Engineer and Surveyor) 
COOKER 
| C. F. Kimm, A.R.LB.A. 
NTRANCE (Assistant in charge) 
BEDROOM 
Contractors : 
WARDROBE = Borough of Walthamstow 
a Building Works Department 
SINGLE-BEDROOM FLAT KITCHEN OF SAME FLAT 


ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LTD 255 NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD LONDON N.W.10 


WHG/A269 
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Key Pitch Fibre drainage pipes 
can be laid in all weathers. There 
are no hold-ups for frost, snow 
or rain because the simple system 
of jointing requires no cement 
or other sealing compounds. 
Precision-machined taper joints 
are tapped into place giving a 
perfect fit, so that the drain can be 
tested immediately on completion 
and the trench back-filled right 
away. 

Plan now for this winter with Key 
Pitch Fibre pipes. They ensure 
that your building schedules do 
not fall behind while drain laying 
waits for the ‘right’ weather. 


TGA KD9A 


THIS WINTER avoid 


setbacks to drain laying plans 


by specifying KES: WY pipes 


Get to know more about 
KEY Pitch Fibre Pipes 


A PRODUCT OF KEY ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD 
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Smooth bore and clean joints 


Key Pitch Fibre pipes have precision- 
machined taper joints which require no 
mortar or compounds. Combined with 
their smooth bore, this means a high flow 
factor, with no problems of root growth. 


COLLAR 


 SSSSSSAN 
TAPERED JOINT 
SSSSSSS SSS 


No cracking through settlement 


The resilience of pitch fibre pipes ensures 
that no cracking occurs under normal con- 
ditions of earth settlement. This also means 
that bedding concrete is unnecessary. 


Resistant to corrosion 


Key pipes are vacuum-impregnated with 
pitch and are non-porous and resistant to 
normal effluent corrosives throughout their 
thickness. 


Maximum loan period 


The 30-year loan period applies to all Key 
drain pipes. Pitch fibre pipes have been 
used with notable success in the United 
States for over 50 years. 


A piece of heavy timber is placed against the 
coupling and a length knocked home. 


LARKFIELD, NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT. TELEPHONE: MAIDSTONE 7461 & 7233 
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The precision-machined taper joints require no 
mortar or jointing compounds. 


Short lengths of pipe can be cut with a coarse 
toothed handsaw. 


A special hand lathe is used for re-tapering joints 
on short lengths. 


SPEEDING THE JOB— 
CUTTING THE COST 


500 feet an hour is a modest rate for laying 
Key pipes. The simple system of jointing 
also ensures that the pipe can be laid in all 
weathers. Because there is no cement to 
dry out, the completed drain can be tested 
immediately and the trench back-filled 
without delay. When contracts must be 
carried out to a tight schedule these ad- 
vantages are well worth bearing in mind. 
On a cost plus labour basis, pitch fibre 
pipes are cheaper per installed foot run 
than other drainage systems. 


British Standard 


Key pipes exceed the requirements 
of BS 2760/56 for Pitch-impreg- 
nated Fibre Drain and Sewer 
Pipes. This standard was ap- 
proved by the Bituminous Pro- 
ducts Industry Standards Com- 
mittee consisting of representatives 
of Government departments and 
~rofessional bodies, including the 
following: 

Royal Institute of British Architects 
Ministry of Housing & Local Government 
Ministry of Works 

Institution of Civil Engineers 

Royal Institute of Chartered Surveyors 
D.S.1.R.— Building Research Station 
Institution of Public Health Engineers 
London County Council 


Ministry of Health 
Model Bye Laws 


Pitch fibre pipes are deemed to 
comply with Ministry of Health 
Bye Law requirements. 


Building Research 
Station Report 


Key pipes were tested by this body 
and given a favourable report. 


Other approving bodies 
Federation Civil Engineering Con- 
tractors. 


National Federation of Building 
Trade Employers. 


Royal Society for the Promotion ot 
Health. 


Many local authorities have 
installed KEY pipes 

Test Results 

Key pipes have been subjected to 
detailed physical tests. 


Also specify KEY Underfloor Ducting and 
cable Conduits. 


PITCH FIBRE PIPES 


The world's finest and most modern drainage system 
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CHEMICAL 


When buildings need 
Aluminium 
the name is ‘KYNAL’ 


For roof coverings, side claddings, 
ventilators and windows, panelling 


and interior fittings. 


‘KYNAL’ plain and profiled sheets 


and extrusions. 


METALS 
DIVISION 


| 


2 
= 
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INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 


LONDON, 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
CHOOSE CERAMIC TILES 


Genuine Ceramic Tiles make all the difference. 
This impeccable hygienic surface has made and 
always will make Ceramic tiles first choice. 


Architect: J. A. Pickavance, F.R.1.B.A. Architect and Buildings Officer 
Main Contractors: Messrs. Stephen Heath and Son Ltd., Newcastle, Staffs. 
) Tiling Contractors: Messrs. E. Henshall & Co. Ltd., Stoke-on-Trent 


Glazed & Floor Tile Manufacturers’ Association * Federation House * Stoke-on-Trent 
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Also manufacturers in steel of :- DESKS * TABLES - 
CLOTHES LOCKERS * SHELVING * STORAGE BINS * LIBRARY SHELVING * CHAIRS 


SANKEY-SHELDON Adjustable Steel Partitions 
provide complete flexibility of lay-out. They 
can be quickly and easily erected and the 
standard component assembly permits altera- 


tions and additions with minimum expense. 


Office reshuffle ? 
Here’s a trump card 


Flush or Semi-flush Partitions—rigid, durable 
and fire-resisting—are available in a choice of 
colours. Our Technical Division will advise on 
all floor space planning problems and prepare 
schemes. This expert advice is free. 


MOVABLE STEEL PARTITIONS BY 


Sanlkey- Slhelldiom 


OF COURSE ! 


46, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. Telephone: CITy 4477 (18 lines) 


FILING CABINETS * CUPBOARDS 
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FALKS 
weatherproof lighting fittings 


The ““‘BEAU FORT” Lantern available in two sizes for 
post top mounting, and two sizes for wall mounting, each 
providing a choice of seven different forms for Street 


Lighting or decorative Outdoor Lighting. 


from the FALKS range of decorative Outdoor Lanterns 


VICEROY TYRONE LONSDALE 

White opal lipless glass 9” The spun aluminium re- An opal glass diameter 7” surmounted by 
diameter with aluminium flector for 100/150 watt an aluminium reflector supported on a 
metal work, finished in blue Lamp is bright etched in- 4” mild steel bracket with spun aluminium 
grey stove enamel, for use side and blue grey stove back plate, all finished in blue grey stove 
with 100/150 watt Lamp, enamel outside, as is the enamel, apart from the inside of the reflec- 
which may be removed aluminium alloy bracket tor which is off white stove enamel. This 
through the aperture in the and support quadrant. fitting is intended for use with a 75/100 
glass-ware. watt Lamp. 


Designed by R. F. Steward, L.S.1.A. of FALKS 
LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF LIGHTING FITTINGS 


. FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL AND DECORATIVE PURPOSES 
: 91 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, £.C.1. AND BRANCHES Telephone No. HOL. 7654 


- FALK, STADELMANN & CO. LTD London Showrooms: 20/22 Mount Street, Park Lane, London, W.!. Tel. Mayfair 5671/2 
AP 18 
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the 


authorship of 
skilled 


hands 


No mechanical device can match 
the skill and authorship of the 
Maple-Martyn craftsman. In 
ships, in churches, in palaces, 
in civic, commercial and social 
foundations and in private resi- 
dences throughout the world 
one may behold the truth of 
this point. 


architectural 
joinery 
stone and wood 
carving 
furnishing 
and decoration 


architectural 
metalwork 


Illustration shows 
Ship’s Bronze Handrail section 


fibrous plaster 


— 


Contract Department 


MAPLE & CO. LTD TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON: 
in association with its Subsidiary: H. H. Martyn & Company Limited, Cheltenham 


@ Mcs4 
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Building for health in Nigeria 


With the completion of its first 
Teaching Hospital at Ibadan, Nigeria’s 
health programme takes a tremendous 
step forward. Here is accommodation 
for 350 nurses, 80 midwives, 160students 
 ] and 500 patients. The efficiency and 
speed with which Costain (West Africa) 
F) Limited completed this contract is 
: typical of the way in which the 
Costain organisation is carrying out 
¢ other major building projects 
throughout the world. 


— chard 
Architects for the main hospital buildings are q 

Watkins, Gray and Partners, FF.R.I.B.A., of 

London, and, for the ancillary buildings, 
Architect's Department of the Federal Public 
Works Department. Consultant structural 
engineers: Ove Arup and Partners. 


COSTAIN (WEST AFRICA) LIMITED Building & Civil Engineering Contractors * P.O. 80X 88, LAGOS, NIGERIA 
LONDON, ENGLAND - MIDDLE EAST - RHODESIA - NIGERIA - CANADA - WEST INDIES 
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For unit 
ventilation 
Specify 

= Vent-Axia 


| 


Simple to install in window, wall or roof 


Intake, Extract and REVERSIBLE units. 
Made in four sizes, impellers 6”, 72”, 9”, 12”. 
Volume of air moved - from 125 - 1,000 C. F.M. 


Speed control, Iris Shutter, Dark Room and 
other attachments for all models. 


: Quiet, Efficient and Economical. 
= Suitable for use in any climate. ie PS 


Wil 


FOR BETTER AIR CONDITIONS ig 


Vent-Axia 


Simplest form of controlled ventilation 


9 VICTORIA STREET - LONDON - S.W.I 
Telephone: ABBey 6441 (7 lines) 


| 


BRANCHES AT: GLASGOW - MANCHESTER - BIRMINGHAM - LEEDS - NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE - BRISTOL 
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Co-operation . .» AND BISON WIDE SLAB 


During the erection of this block of maisonettes at Barnes. . . 


Three floors, each of 300 sq. yds., were completed in four working days. The first 
floor took two days, but the second and third only a little over half a day each. 


Laying of the Bison Wide Slab units started at 8 a.m. and finished at 1.15 p.m., 
the bricklayers being enabled to get on with the next ‘lift’ by 10.15 a.m. 


Co-operation of this kind has quite a bit to do with the tremendous growth of Concrete Limited. 


W. R. Shepherd, A.M.1.C.E., M.I.MUN.E., F.R.1.C.S., A.M.T.P.I. 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor 


Builders: R. H. Lynn & Co. Ltd. 


CONCRETE LIMUET tne LarGest STRUCTURAL PRECAST CONCRETE MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 
LONDON: Green Lane, Hownslow, Middiesex Hounslow 2323 
CONCRETE (NORTHERN) LTD: Stourton, Leeds 10 Leeds 75421 
LICHFIELD: Dovechouse Fields, Lichfield, Staffs Lichfield 3555 
CONCRETE (SCOTLAND) LTD: Etna Road, Falkirk Falkirk 1930 
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~TURNALL’ 


REGO TQACE MARE 


COMBINED SHEETS 


(ASBESTOS-CEMENT) 


Pays for the extra cost 


in the first year! 


COLOURCGLAZE FINISH 


“TURNALL” Combined Sheets are now 
available in an attractive range of works 
bonded finishes which cannot readily fade 
or wear (colour chart available on 
request). The flat inner lining can be 
chosen in a contrasting colour to the top 
corrugated outer sheet. 


with GLASS FIBRE 


The development of a special Glass Fibre Infill for use with 
“TURNALL” Combined Sheets (Asbestos-Cement) has 
resulted in a double-skin insulated roof which constitutes the 
most economical form of insulated roof available. The 
introduction of the easily-fitted felted mat of rot-proof glass 
fibres between the double-skin cladding reduces the thermal 
transmittance from 0.57 to 0.35 B.t.u./ sq. ft. / hr. /°F— 
representing a fuel saving of no less than I]b. of solid fuel for 
every 1,000 sq. ft. of roof area per hour of the heating season. 
(On an 18,0CO hour period this saving amounts to a total of 
over £65.) In the case of new buildings this type of roofing 
enables the capital outlay for heating equipment to be reduced 
in addition to the subsequent saving. 


TURNERS ASBESTOS CEMENT CO LTD 


A MEMBER OF THE TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


TRAFFORD PARK 


. MANCHESTER 17 
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CABLE MAKERS ASSOCIATION, 52-54, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


MEMBERS OF THE C.M.A. 


British Insulated Callender’s Cables Ltd. 
Connollys (Blackley) Ltd. Enfield Cables Ltd. 
W. T. Glover & Co. Ltd. Greengate & Irwell 
Rubber Co. Ltd. W. T. Henley’s Telegraph 
Works Co. Ltd. Johnson & Phillips Ltd. The 
Liverpool Electric Cable Co. Ltd. Metropolitan 
Electric Cable & Construction Co. Ltd. Pirelli- 
General Cable Works Ltd. (The General 
Electric Co. Ltd.) St. Helens Cable & Rubber 
Co. Ltd. Siemens Edison Swan Ltd. Standard 
Telephones & Cables Ltd. The Telegraph 
Construction & Maintenance Co. Ltd. 


Insist on a cable with the C-M-A label 
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Building a locomotive. Here the operator is drilling platform plates at the smokebox end. 


In the locomotive engineering works of the Midlands, in factories all over the 
country, at home or abroad, wherever you go C.M.A. cables are at work. 
In the air, underground or underwater, in ships, coalmines and powerhouses, 
C.M.A. cables are transmitting power, unobtrusively . . . reliably . . . year in 
year out. For over 100 years members of the Cable Makers Association have 
been concerned in all major advances in cable making. Together, member 
firms of C.M.A. spend over one million pounds a year on research and 
development. At every stage from raw material to finished cable, technical 
knowledge is pooled and research co-ordinated to avoid wasted effort. This 
highly-organized co-operative research activity has contributed largely to the 
world-wide prestige that C.M.A. cables enjoy. It has put Britain at the head 
of the world’s cable exporters. Technical information and advice is freely 
available from any C.M.A. member. 


Telephone: HOLborn 7633 


CMA 17 
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ARCHITECTS : 
Essex Goodman & Suggitt, 
Colmore House, 21 Waterloo Street, 


T 
al 
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Birmingham 2. I 

BUILDING CONTRACTORS : 

Ford & Weston Ltd., 

Osmaston Road, Derby 

& Cheltenham. 

Southerns ‘‘Royal Flush” doors have been used exclusively 

throughout the striking new Automobile Association 

building in Nottingham. 

r During the past 20 years “Royal Flush” doors have been 

~ specified for many other fine buildings, and have earned F 


an enviable reputation for strength and dependability. 
“Royal Flush” doors are craftsman-made and can be 
supplied with solid or semi-solid cores in a wide variety 
of veneers. 


LIMITED 


SOUTHERN 


HEAD OFFICE: 
BOLD SAW MILLS, WIDNES. Tel: WIDNES 2641 


Branches at LONDON GLASGOW MANCHESTER DUDLEY HANLEY BRISTOL & KETTERING 
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Pressed Steel Stairs 
are strong, safe and dependable 


These internal stairs are load-saving, rapidly assembled at site 
and when erected with structural frame can be used to facilitate 
building operations. 

Treads and landings are designed to take granolithic, terrazzo, 


marble, wood, etc. or prepared for rubber covering. 


Designs and estimates submitted on request. 


Pressed Steel Stair in a modern office building. 
Associated architects: 

Courtenay Constantine, F.R.I.B.A. 

and Arthur A. Stewart, F.R.I.B.A. 


other BRABY METAL WINDOWS AND PARTITIONS. STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 
DOVETAIL STEEL SHEETS - COPPER ROOFING TANKS, CISTERNS 
products include AND CYLINDERS .- DUCTING - STEEL STORAGE EQUIPMENT 


FREDERICK BRABY & COMPANY LIMITED 
ECLIPSE WORKS, PETERSHILL ROAD, GLASGOW, N. TELEPHONE: SPRINGBURN S151 
OTHER FACTORIES AT: London Works, Thames Road, Crayford, Kent. TELEPHONE: Bexleyheath 7777 


Havelock Works, Aintree, Liverpool, 10. TELEPHONE: Aintree 1721 
Ashton Gate Works, Bristol, 3. TELEPHONE: Bristo 64041. And Falkirk 


OTHER OFFICES: 352-364 Euston Road, London, N.W.1 (Head Office). TELEPHONE: EUSion 3456 
110 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 (Export). TELEPHONE: MAN: ion House 6034 
Queen’s Buildings, 10 Rova! Avenue, Belfast. TELEPHONE: 26509 
Pa'ace Street, Plymouth. TELEPHONE: 62261 
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... this 
A. G. Sheppard Fidler, F.R.1.B.A., architect 


Birmingham City Architect with 


L. J. Mutton, F.R.1-B.A., in asseciation. chose 


MANDERLAC 


Z 


THE ENAMEL WHICH 
LOOKS WET WHEN IT’S DRY 


© Ask for further information on 
this superb Enamel. Details will 
be posted to you immediately. 


AWN \\ 


MANDER BROTHERS LTD., (DEPT. K12) WOLVERHAMPTON 
Telephone: Wolverhampton 20601 
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people are beginning to expect 


warmth and comfort — peace and quiet 
with 


FIBREGLASS LTD., ST. HELENS, LANCS : ST. HELENS 4224 
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| wrap that police station ™ 
Arrest hat fugitive heat, aim hat 
3s equally effective in gactories and halls 


IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LTD. 


“| assume that all the lavatories and closets 
will be made of Vitreous China. It is really the 
only safe sanitary material to be used, the 
only one that remains permanently hygienic 
under all conditions.” 

Vitreous China is a solid, impermeable 
substance, which does not depend upon the 
glaze to render it non-porous. The glaze is 
added simply to obtain an attractive finish and, 
in any case, is guaranteed against crazing. 
Apart from being infinitely more hygienic, 


Vitreous China can be far less expensive in 
the long run because it is strong and will 
withstand hard usage—thus you are far less 
likely to worry about having to replace a 
cracked, unsightly basin. As a matter of fact, 
Vitreous China is no higher in initial cost than 
some types of inferior ware. 

In the interests of health, specify “Standard” 
Vitreous China for all sanitary installations. 


“Standard” 


The ty Janitary Ware 


» IDEAL WORKS, HULL 


255 
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The Design Department of 
G.K.N. REINFORCEMENTS LTD. 
with drawing offices covering England, 
Scotland and Wales, provides a complete 
service to architects and engineers 
concerned with the planning and design 
of every type of reinforced and 
pre-stressed concrete structure. 
The Design Department submits complete 
plans, with advice on the most effective 
and most economical use of steel. 


If you want to put steel into concrete, 
get in touch with 


Reinforcements Ltd. 


(FORMERLY TWISTEEL REINFORCEMENT LTD.) 


48 UPPER GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON W.1 (GROSVENOR 8101) 


SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM : Alma Street, Smethwick 40, Staffs. (Smethwick 1991) 
MANCHESTER : 7 Ozford Road, Manchester 1 (Ardwick 1691) GLASGOW : 30 Pinkston Road, Glasgow C.4 (Bell 2444) 


MIDDLESBROUGH : Dundas Chambers, Dundas Mews, Middlesbrough (Middlesbrough 3843) 
BRISTOL : 16 Clare Street, Bristol (Bristol 21555) LEICESTER : 58-60 Rutland Street, Leicester (Leicester 27572) 
BELFAST : Norman MacNaughton & Sons Ltd., 101 Corporation Street, Belfast (Belfast 24641) 
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Design 
Fabrication 


Erection 


VULCAN 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


JAMES AUSTIN & SONS 


(Dewsbury) LTD 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS - DEWSBURY - YORKSHIRE 
Telephone: 1750 (7 lines). 

Telegrams: AUSTINS DEWSBURY TELEX. 

LONDON OFFICE: 


KIRKMAN HOUSE, 54A, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.! 
TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 1064 


New factory building for 
Messrs. William Cooke & Co. Ltd. of Rotherham. 
300 ft. x 120 ft. span. 


The County Primary School, Crosland Moor, 
Huddersfield. 


College of Further Education, Grimsby, in 
course of erection. STAGE 1. 


The completed College. STAGE 1. 
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‘These underworld clubs are somewhat sordid,’ 
said Baron Rabbit, ‘but the music is good.’ 


‘Dig that crazy rhythm!’ said the tourist. 


‘Which brings me,’ replied the Baron, ‘to 
those pipes which the drummer is belabour- 
ing. They are undoubtedly vitrified clay 
pipes—the kind of sewer pipes people never 
do have to dig up again.’ 


Superlatable ! 


Put down Salt Glazed Vitrified Clay Pipes and Conduits—they stay down for centuries ! 
NATIONAL SALT GLAZED PIPE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


e,°@ 
Inimitive ! 

‘You mean, the ones that stay down so long 
they save the surface people lots of money ?’ 
‘Yes,’ said the Baron. ‘Smooth, tough, acid- 
resisting pipes; they beat the band.’ 

‘Salt glazed vitrified clay pipes are really 
superlatable,’ said the tourist. 

‘Salt glazed vitrified clay pipes are truly 
inimitive!’ said the Baron. 


—the 15 x 9 single lap tile 
qi seen on so many postwar roofs 


; it is a better tile... 


Fully interlocking, double channel 


Whole-length camber minimises 
capillary action in roof as surfaces do 
not lie flat on each other 


Light in weight — improves 
and hardens with age 


4 Many delightful colours 
Perfect consolidation giving 
impermeability and strength 

Consistent in quality, shape, size, price 


Guaranteed for 50 years 


Redland tiles” 


good —for 50 years and more 


Redland Tiles Ltd Castle Gate Reigate Surrey 
Telephone: Reigate 478! (10 lines) 


A DIVISION OF THE REDLAND HOLDINGS GROUP 
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RILEY ROBOT 


Hopper feed. Suitable for i 
sectional boilers in domestic 

hot water or space heating 
systems—and vertical boilers 
for steam-raising. 


‘T’ CHAIN 
GRATE STOKER 


For horizontal shell-type 
boilers. Ensures efficient 
burning of low grade coals. 


DIREKTO 


Bunker feed. For sectional boilers in domestic 
hot water and space heating systems. Also for 
vertical boilers used in steam-raising. Feeds 

direct from bunker to boiler below floor level. 


Hopper feed. For the 
larger vertical boilers, Lee 
water tube and locomotive : 
boilers, hot water and 
steam heating systems 
and steam processes. 


ROBOT 


CLASS ‘B’ 


Hopper feed. For Cornish, 
Lancashire and Economic 
boilers. Specially designed 
with grate to fit into 

circular furnace flues. 
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OFFENGE 
EMIT 
DARK SMOKE 


Under the Clean Air Act it is now an offence 
to emit dark smoke. The problem of ensuring 
smokeless combustion within the meaning 
of the Act without costly conversions can 
be solved by the installation of Riley Chain 
Grate or Under-feed Mechanical Stokers. 


coal 


Write for full technical information. 


provide smokeless 
combustion 
from small 


RILEY (IC) PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Mechanical Stokers - Syntron Electric Vibratory Equipment 
A member of the International Combustion Organisation 
NINETEEN WOBURN PLACE - LONDON WCI1 - TERMINUS 2622 
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New 
FALCON 


HEAVY DUTY GAS RANGE 


* Cooks supremely well and efficiently 
* Saves labour * Is easy to operate 
* Stands up to rough treatment 


Everything possible has been done to make the Falcon 
10G easy to run and maintain. The result is an efficient, 
labour-saving range of good appearance—proof of 
Falkirk’s leadership in this field. 


For a fully illustrated Information Leaflet 
on the Falcon 10G, write to: 


THE FALKIRK IRON COMPANY LIMITED 
18 Dering Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1 


Proprietors: Allied Ironfounders Ltd. 
Makers of cookers, boilers, fires and baths. 
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the Stramit is held in position by quadrant moulds. 


London contractors on partitioning job say :— 


The smart appearance of the office of Max Rayner (Artwork) Ltd. owes 
much to its new, glazed Stramit partitions in I-in. x 4-in. timber framing: 


o 


Messrs. Brooking Brothers, contractors, 
of London, recently erected 

Stramit partitions at the offices of 

Max Rayner (Artwork) Ltd. in Lexington 
Street, W.1. They stated that, in their 
opinion, no other material could go up 
at the speed with which they were able 
to erect Stramit partitions. 


But speed is only a small part of the 
Stramit story. Stramit partitions are 
smart, as you can see from this picture. 
There is a notable absence of drumming, 
too, when Stramit is employed. And 
this material positively resists fire. 


Stramit of standard grade takes paint 
and plaster direct. It is also available 
faced with hardboard or fabric (the 
latter in a variety of attractive 
colours and designs). 


WHAT IS STRAMIT? 


Stramit is a low-cost, dry-construction material made 
of compressed straw. It combines-great strength and 
rigidity with exceptional values of thermal insulation 
and sound reduction. And it positively resists fire. 


Stramit is available in three grades. Standard grade 
(for ceilings, partitioning, factory screens, etc.) 
weighs approximately 3.8 Ib./sq. ft. and costs from 
9/- per sq. yd., including delivery. 

Also available: Roofing grade (for roof-decking, wall- 
linings, etc.); Low-Density grade (for non-load-bearing 
thermal insulation) and a special asbestos facing (to 
give a Class | rating for spread of flame). 


STOCK SIZES: 4 ft. wide x 6, 8, 9, 10 & 12 ft. long. 


Special sizes made to order. 


AVAILABLE FROM LEADING MERCHANTS. 


STRAMIT BOARDS LTD. 
COWLEY PEACHEY, UXBRIDGE, MIDDX. 
Telephone: West Drayton 3751 
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THE TWO-INCH THICK 


BUILDING SLABS 


Please send me full details of Stramit Slabs. I 


RALB.A. 
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Efficiency and economy 
in mortar composition 
now expressed in three letters 


‘enema EMP — Evode Mortar Plasticiser gives efficient lean mixes 
without lime at a cost of 44d. per bag of cement. as 


Have you considered EMP ? 


to the gauging liquid. EMP is now being 
technical details of the extra strength, specified for projects large and small 
plasticity and adhesion of limeless mortars throughout the world. It saves a lot of 
made with the simple addition of EMP money, too. 


We shall be pleased to send you full 


EMP | EVODE MORTAR PLASTICISER | 


e Pin business card here or write your e 


e NAME * 


ADDRESS 
e 


A DIVISION OF B vor yy OF STAFFORD COMPANY. 
e BUILDING MANUAL AND DETAILS e 


e WILL BE SENT BY RETURN E.M.P e 


EVODE LTD. (BUILDING CHEMICALS DIV.), COMMON ROAD, STAFFORD 
STAFFORD 2241 (5 LINES) * LONDON OFFICE: I VICTORIA STREET, S.W.I. ABBEY 4622/3 
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IMBER ... from Canada’s vast forests 
DY a wood for almost every need! - 
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low Shrinkage Pattern Making = 
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Goog Painting Window doo, frames 
and Yluing Propertiag Mousehoy fittings and 
For furthe, tormatio, on Canadian Woog, 
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Tests recently made for one of the most exacting Regional 
Hospital Boards in the country proved beyond doubt that 


SUPERLATIVE EGGSHELL FINISH 
Leads for Appearance and Washability 


This beautiful finish is ideal for hospitals —for all interiors 
where restful as well as decorative surfaces are essential. 
Furthermore, Superlative Eggshell Finish can be washed reg- 
ularly during a long life without detriment to its appearance. 
This is most important when maintenance and renewal costs 
must be kept to a budgetary minimum. 

Superlative Eggshell Finish offers exciting scope for carrying 
out contemporary schemes, fully satisfying practical, as well 


as aesthetic requirements. 


BRITISH PAINTS LIMITED PORTLAND ROAD, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 2 


CREWE HOUSE,CURZON STREET,LONDON,W.1 


BIRMINGHAM BRADFORD LIVERPOOL * MANCHESTER SHEFFIELD GLASGOW AND ALL MAIN CITIES 
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By Courtésy of 
.  Ashton-under-Lyne 
Reporter. 


Because he had 10 Wel 
escapee.” 
. “MURILITE” Pre-mixed Perlite 
_ Plaster, which has attained a 
Grade A (6 hours) Fire Protection 
Rating, could have resisted the 
_ spread of flame for a long enough oe 
period to have permitted him to - He 
use the normal exits. 
Complete details of the test 
made in accordance with the 
British Standard definitions No. 
416:1953 are contained in the . 
F.R.O.S.1 report No. 621:1955. 


urilite 
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Write for detailed brochure to 
_SPLASTER € 


CAPRFRERATA. NEWARK 
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Find the chink 
...in an Armadillo’s armour, and it might just 
as well put up the shutters. 

And talking shutters, Chatwood-Milner Steel 
Roller Shutters cover every chink because they’re 
specially designed for any opening—and they’re 
weather-proof, fire-resisting and constructed to 
protect against unauthorised entry. 

If you have an opening you want to shut, 
choose Chatwood-Milner Roller Shutters. They 
roll smoothly, easily and quietly—they should do, 
because they have ball-bearing races at all friction 
points. 


Chatwood 
Milner 


ROLLER 
SHUTTERS 


For full details write, call or phone CENtral 0041 


CHATWOOD-MILNER LTD 
Central Sales Office: 58 HOLBORN VIADUCT - LONDON EC1 


Electricity from 
Nuclear Energy 


Berkeley, Gloucestershire 
(shown on the map) and 
Bradwell-on-Sea, Essex, 
are the sites chosen for the 
B first two nuclear power 
on stations of the Central 
Electricity Authority. 

Work started on both 
these sites early this year. 


Crown Copyright Keserved 


_ The growing need for power 


As Britain’s industrial efficiency increases, so does the 
need for power. The demand for power doubles every 
ten years. The Central Electricity Authority has 
| already met the doubled demand since Ist April, 1948, 
and has made provision for a similar expansion in 
the next decade. 


Work on the first two nuclear power stations, at 
Bradwell in Essex and Berkeley in Gloucestershire, 
was started in January, and on the third in England, 
at Hinkley Point in Somersetshire, in September. These 
three stations will have an aggregate of some 850,000 
kilowatts. 


The Government’s revised nuclear power station 
programme provides for enough nuclear power stations 
to be completed in the next decade to provide 5/6 million 
kilowatts of generating capacity. Provision is also being 
made for the construction of new main transmission 
lines and the extension of the distribution network. 


As the demand for power grows, nuclear 
| energy will become more and more im- 
| portant as a source of electric power, 
| upon which the economic future of the 
| country so largely depends. 
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Rules the 


Waves 


BLACK SHEATHING FELT is the most 
suitable underlining for hot asphalte, the 
protection of which is undisturbed by any 
movement of the substructure. 


It rules out the ‘‘waves’”’ on the surface 
of the asphalte that result from using 
low-grade underlays which have a ten- 
dency to wrinkle. 


Black Sheathing Felt bonds perfectly with 
the asphalte, giving complete isolation 
from the substructure. 


BLACK SHEATHING FELT 
% INCREASES THERMAL INSULATION 
* IS PLEASANT TO HANDLE 
% WILL NOT WRINKLE IN LAYING 


BLACK SHEATHING FELT 


THE ASPH,4 


All rolls bear chis sign. It is the 
architects’ and asphalcers’ 
assurance of top quality under- 
felt. Accept no substitute for 
Black Sheathing Felt. 


for YOUR job 


Manufactured by 


John Rogers Ltd., Belfast; D. Anderson & Son Ltd., 
Manchester; Engert & Rolfe Ltd., London; John 
Erskine Ltd., Belfast; Robt. McCalmont & Sons Ltd., 
Belfast; F. McNeill & Co. Ltd., London; Permanite 
Ltd., London. 
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END 
CONDENSATION ! 


make a new start with 


SECULATE 


Many people have in the past tried different 
methods to prevent condensation and found 
them neither satisfactory nor sufficiently 
long-lasting. Seculate Anti-condensation 
Compound changes all this. It sets up a 
temperature barrier between the atmosphere 
and the surface on which it’s applied whether 
it’s of stone, brick, plaster, concrete, wood, 
etc. Seculate will also absorb moisture even 
under conditions of steam impaction. Seculate 
won't flake off. It can be washed. It is resistant 
to fire and mould. Why not have a word with 
one of our experts? 


4 ea Drop us a line at the address below. 
ANTI-CONDENSATION COMPOUND 
D> and ‘‘Welbrand” Industrial and Domestic Paints of all kinds FIRTH CLEVELAND 
BRITISH LEAD MILLS LIMITED, 7-8-9, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. GROUP 
Telephone: Whitehall 5772 Works: Welwyn Garden City, Herts. on 
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FOR THE 
‘HIGHER REACHES’ OF 
WINDOW CONTROL 


Instant accessibility to “‘out-of-reach” 
windows is ensured by the positive push- 
pull action of Teleflex cable. Housed with- 
in a neat rigid conduit, it operates 
accurately and without distortion through- 
out all directional changes. The flexibility 
of the Teleflex system also allows simul- 
taneous multi-point operation from a single 
line transmission. 
Please write for illustrated Catalogue 


Architects: Fairbrother, Hali & Hedges, Edinburgh. 
Contractors: Wm. Arnott Mc. & Co. Ltd. 


Pictured above is the Drawing Office Window of the 
new Ferranti Research Laboratory at Edinburgh, 
where Teleflex Remote Controls are used throughout. 
TELEFLEX PRODUCTS LTD - BASILDON - ESSEX | 
Telephone: Basildon 22861 Telegrams: Teleflex Phone Basildon 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD RENOWNED TELEFLEX CONVEYORS 
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To meet current legislation re- 
quiring Welfare and Amenity Blocks, 
specify Clothing Lockers by Speedwell Gear Case 
Company, Free technical advice and layouts by return. 


SPEEDWELL GEAR CASE CO. LTD. 
TAME ROAD, WITTON, BIRMINGHAM 6 _ Telephone: EAST 2261. 
Telegrams: SPEEDWELL, BIRMINGHAM 


@ NO CAULKING ‘Kontite’ Cast Gunmetal Soil Pipe Fittings cut 
labour costs and erection time, give long service 
@ FIXED WITH A SPANNER with minimum maintenance. AH fittings embody 


the well-known ‘Kontite’ principle and they are 


@ EFFICIENT — ECONOMIC suitable for tubes of 34” diameter upwards. 


Write for Catalogue detailing the widest range 
in the Trade. 


Kontite Cast Gunmetal 
SOIL PIPE FITTINGS 


KAY & CO. (ENGINEERS) LTD., BOLTON BRASS WORKS, BOLTON 
Tel.: Bolton 197. Grams: Kontite, Bolton. London Office: 36, Victoria Street, S.W.1. Tel.: Abbey 2144 
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Whatever 
your plans... 


SAYS PAINTER BILL * 


Here is a range of finishes that give the most satis- 
fying results of all, both for beauty of surface and 
for hard-wearing qualities. 


Brolac Gloss Enamel Finish for all exterior and 


interior surfaces. 
Brolac Eggshell Finish for interior walls and 
woodwork. 


Murac Matt Oil Finish for interior walls. 


Murac P.E.P. (Plastic Emulsion Paint) for interior 
| and exterior walls. 
| / These paints are all easy and economical to use— 
|| the Murac Finishes as much so as Distemper, and 
they share a common toning colour range to suit al 
both contemporary and traditional schemes. This 
PORTRAIT OF A PRODUCT range has recently been extended and it can be | 
expanded further by the use of simple intermix- 
Of course you can’t see clean air, and in some tures. And appropriate colours from the B.S.1956: 
cases you can’t see dirty air either! But you can 2660 are also offered. 


easily see the results of both. And it is results, ‘ 
Technical literature, colour aids and details of the 


in replacing dirty air with clean air, that have 
made Air Control the leading suppliers of air J ohn Hall Technical and Advisory Service will gladly 
be supplied on request. 


filtering equipment in Great Britain. 


From the complete Air Control range you can ill you save money 


select the filter that gives you the efficiency you 


need plus the maintenance characteristics you want! 


May we send you your copy of our complete j by specifying 


filter catalogue? 


AIR CONTROL 


INSTALLATIONS LIMITED 


RUISLIP + MIDDLESEX + RUISLIP 4066 


LONDON - BIRMINGHAM » MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW 
Air Control are the sole manutacturing licensees in Great 


Britain for products of the American Air Filter Co., Inc. 


MADE BY JOHN HALL & SONS (BRISTOL & LONDON) LTD., 
HENGROVE, BRISTOL 4 
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NEW DAY 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF A COMPLETE 
MATCHED RANGE 
OF ELECTRICAL 


ACCESSORIES 


Fireside triple sockets. Tumbler switches. Pilot control switches. Ring main socket outlets. 


All enquiries to 


NEW DAY ELECTRIC(SALES) LTD. 


Cotswold Works, Chalford, Nr. Stroud, Glos. 


ONE OF THE GROUP OF COMPANIES ASSOCIATED WITH THE SOUTHERN AREAS ELECTRIC CORPORATION LTD, 


Decorative Finishes 


distinguished for long service 


TONECLAD Emulsion Paint FLAT for Inside use. 
Finishing and Glaze coat. 


TONECLAD Emulsion Paint MATT for Outside use. 
Undercoating and Finishing. 


HY GEIA Flat Wall Finish combines exquisite texture and 
tone with intense hardness. May be washed repeatedly. 
For inside use only. 


VELTEEN Flat Wall Paint embodies recent developments 
of research to create a surface of outstanding smoothness 
and charm for interior walls. 


SATINETTE. The Perfect Enamel for Inside and 
Outside use. Produces a superb finish and retains its fine 
appearance through long exposure. 


FIGARO Durable Hard Gloss Paint creates a rich 
lustrous surface of great durability. For inside or outside 
work. 


GRIPON SUPERVAR. A super-efficient Varnish, 


tough, durable and waterproof. For all purposes except 
seats and floors. 


CEMENTILK Textural Finishes. In colours for Inside 
or Outside use. Supplied in Liquid Stone, Plastic Paste 
Paint, or Modelling Powder. 


P.J. HARD DRYING COPAL OAK Varnish. 
A very popular material for General use, inside and out. 
Not suitable for seats or floors. 

OBLITO White Undercoatings are specially made to 
provide the maximum possible obliteration of previously 
painted surfaces. Inside or outside qualities. 


PINCHIN, JOHNSON & co., 4 CARLTON GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 


el.: TRAfalgar 5600 
PRINCIPAL P.J. ee, AND STOCK DEPOTS: 


BELFAST: Dalton Buildings, Dalton Street 


BIRMINGHAM. 1: King Edward’s Place, | Broad Street ... 


BOOTLE. 20: 72 Brewster Street 
BRIGHTON, 1: 26-27 Elder Place 
BRISTOL, 8: 21 High Street, Clifton . 


GLASGOW, C.2: Ocean Chambers, 190 West Georte § Street 


LEEDS, 11: 123 Water Lane 55 mA 
MANCHESTER, 3: 22 Bridége Street ... 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1: Pudding Chare 
SOUTHAMPTON: 41 Lower Canal Walk ... 


Beljast 58643 
Midland 1042-3-4 
Liverpool, Bootle 2121 
Brighton 25739 
Bristol 33889 
Douglas 3281-2 
Leeds 24377 
Blackfriars 3800 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 21919 
Southampton 23648 
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lusulation 
Daylighting 


May we send 
you literature? 


Telephone: Ellesmere Port 2341 Telegrams: ‘Robertroof ’ 
Soles Offices: BELFAST - BIRMINGHAM - CARDIFF - EXMOUTH - GLASGOW YZ 
z LIVERPOOL - LONDON - MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE - SHEFFIELD WL 
ZZ Z, 
Z Agents in most countries throughout the world # eee 
, DAYLIGHTING ROBERTSON SPREDLITE & SH 
P7 


Printed in Great Britain by Unwin Brothers, Ltd., Woking and London 
4ll communications regarding Advertisements in this Journal should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, R.1.B.A., 78 Wimpole Street, London, W.\ 
Telephone: Welbeck 0766 
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In Particular: 


Lime-blowing in brickwork 
Fire-resistance of doors 


Thiokol jointing compounds 


LIME-BLOWING IN BRICKWORK 


An architect found that some recently built 
facing brickwork was spalling and blowing, and 
a few bricks appeared to be disintegrating com- 
pletely. The builder, who said he had taken care 
to cover the bricks in the stacks, thought that 
lime in them might be the cause of the trouble. 
A rendering had been suggested but the archi- 
tect feared that further blowing might cause it 
to spall, and enquired whether the brickwork 
could be treated to avoid further trouble. 

Examination of one of the damaged bricks 
showed that the defects had, in fact, been 
caused by lime-blowing. Small particles of 
chalk, limestone or fossil shell in the clay had 
burnt to quicklime and these, on slaking, had 
expanded and caused local disruption. 

The presence of lime particles in bricks is not 
uncommon. If they are small, and the lime is 
slaked by wetting rather than by absorbing 
water vapour from the atmosphere, little trouble 


FIRE RESISTANCE OF DOORS 


A builder, who had been asked to provide a 
“half-hour door” to reduce fire risks, enquired 
about the significance of this term and details of 
a suitable construction, including whether it is 
permissible to have any glazing in a door of this 
kind. 


Soil-pipe branch joints 
Factory priming of iron and steel 


Addling 


ensues. ‘“‘Air-slaking” of such particles is much 
more serious in its effects than water-slaking. 
It may be, therefore, that if the brick stacks had 
not been protected from rain, or if they had 
been well wetted before use, the defect would 
have been less prominent. 

In this instance, further blowing of lime 
particles is likely to occur, though probably to 
a decreasing extent, with some risk of damage 
to a rendering. Thoroughly wetting the brick- 
work would slake the lime particles close to the 
surface; this would reduce, but would not 
entirely eliminate, the risk of subsequent 
blowing. 

Fortunately, in this instance, the colour of the 
interior of the brick is similar to that of the face. 
When the badly disintegrated bricks have been 
replaced and the brickwork has weathered a 
little the appearance may be found reasonable 
and a rendering hardly necessary. 


A “half-hour door” is a door of such con- 
struction and materials that it will withstand for 
a period of half an hour the test conditions laid 
down in the fire resistance test of British Stan- 
dard 476 (Part 1): “Fire Tests on Building 
Materials and Structures.” The fire resistance 
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does not depend only on the construction of the 
door itself, for fire can readily pass through any 
gaps between the door and its frame. Details of 
fire-check flush doors and frames are given in 
British Standard 459 (Part 3). Other doors that 
will give a resistance of half an hour include: 

(1) A solid timber door, 1} in. thick, with 
timber door stops continuous round the sides 
and head of the frame; the dimensions of the 
stops must be at least 1 in. parallel to, and 13 in. 
at right angles to, the door face. 

(2) A framed door protected on each face 
with a }-in. layer of asbestos insulation board; 
the door stops must be as described under (1). 

Fixed glazing is permitted provided the 
panels do not exceed 4 sq. ft in area and are 
secured to frames of metal or timber with a 


minimum thickness of 1? in. The glass must be 
}-in. wired cast glass, the wires being at least 
0.5 mm in diameter laid to a }-in. square mesh. 

A number of firms make half-hour fire-check 
doors. B.S.459 (Part 3) also gives details of one- 
hour doors. 

The photograph shows doors being tested for 
fire resistance at the Fire Research Station, 
Borehamwood. The doors are built into a wall 
of 9-in. brickwork erected in a concrete frame; 
this unit forms one side of a furnace. The wires 
are joined to thermocouples, which measure the 
temperatures at various points on the face of each 
door; the apparatus in the centre measures the 
difference between the pressure in the furnace 
and that outside. Flame has just broken through 
the door on the left. 
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THIOKOL JOINTING COMPOUNDS 


Further information has been requested on 
the use of thiokol jointing compounds, to which 
brief reference was made in Digest 99. Mastics 
based on drying and non-drying oils and bitu- 
mens have often failed to meet demands made 
on them by curtain walling, and expensive 
remaking of the joints within a year or two has 
been found necessary in much curtain walling 
in America. There has therefore been a tendency 
to change to thiokol jointing compounds, which 
have long been used in the aircraft industry. 
Although there is only about three years’ 
experience in American building, and less in 
this country, the materials seem to offer advan- 
tages over many mastics. 

Thiokol is a synthetic rubber. To develop its 
best properties it requires, like natural rubber, 
curing or vulcanizing. For this reason a thiokol 
jointing compound is normally provided in two 
separate parts, the base and the curing or 
vulcanizing agent, which are mixed immediately 
before use. The resulting mixture is initially 
sticky and plastic, rather like a gun mastic, and 
is best placed by gun. At temperatures of 50- 
60° F it stiffens up slowly, remaining workable 
for a few hours and changing to a soft rubber in 
the course of a few days. This change can be 
delayed by low temperatures. Full elasticity and 
adhesion may require about a month to develop 
even in summer weather and may be long 
delayed in winter. 

The properties of thiokol jointing com- 
pounds can be summarized as follows :— 


Advantages 


(1) Good adhesion, when cured, to clean dry 
grease-free surfaces 

(2) Good elasticity even at low temperatures 

(3) Good resistance to weathering 

(4) Good resistance to solvents, detergents, etc. 

(5) Little shrinkage or sagging 

(6) Available in black or buff, some brands in 
white and “aluminium” 


Disadvantages 

(1) Expensive 

(2) Need for mixing on the job 

(3) Slow curing in cold weather 

(4) Replacement of panels is difficult 


From the foregoing, it will be realized that 
the materials are not suitable for application by 
untrained labour. 

Proportioning and mixing 

Accurate proportioning is necessary, but this 
does not involve weighing on site as the manu- 
facturers provide, in a separate container, the 
exact amount of vulcanizer needed for each 
container of base. 

The vulcanizer is tipped into the base com- 
pound and mixed slowly, to avoid entraining 
air, with a paddle or putty knife. Special mixers 
are available for larger quantities. 

If there is likely to be delay before use, or in 
very hot weather, the mixed material can be 
prevented from setting by keeping it at a low 
temperature, e.g. in a refrigerator. It is best, 
however, to mix only enough for two or three 
hours’ work. 


Placing 


To obtain good adhesion, the surfaces to 
which the thiokol is applied must be clean, dry 
and free from grease, corrosion and dust. It is 
sometimes recommended that primers shall be 
used (e.g. on porous surfaces), and the manu- 
facturers’ recommendations should be followed. 
Particular care should be taken to clean off old 
mastics of types other than thiokol. 

A special gun, operated by hand or by com- 
pressed air, is available for placing thiokol; it is 
lined with polythene, so that any material that 
sets in the gun can easily be peeled away. 

The mix can be smoothed off or placed with 
a putty knife, dipped at intervals in a solvent 
such as white spirit. 

Accidental smears should be cleaned off 
before the compound sets, with a rag dipped in 
white spirit or other solvent. Special care should 
be taken to avoid smearing porous surfaces. 
Curing 

The rate of curing depends on temperature 
and becomes very slow below 50° F. Above 
50° F the material becomes unworkable in 
about 8 hours, is rubbery in 2-4 days, and 
curing continues slowly thereafter. It may be 
necessary to use separate grades for winter and 
summer use. 
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Design of joint 

General notes on the design of movement 
joints is given in Digests 82 and 99. Thiokol is 
suitable for joining glass, metal, concrete, brick, 
stone and slate, but the manufacturer’s advice 
should be sought before using on plastics. 

For satisfactory curing and to avoid excessive 
extensions, the thickness of the thiokol should 
not be less than 4 in. There is probably less 
need than with other mastics to limit the area 
exposed to air and to ensure that the volume of 
mastic is large relative to the exposed area, since 
thiokol is highly resistant to weathering; but 
these principles should not be entirely neglected 
where very long life is desired. 

In the early stages of curing, thiokol has little 
strength and the adhesion is not fully developed. 
It is therefore necessary to carry wind load on a 
gasket or spacers. Generally, it is desirable to 
glaze in warm weather, without extreme varia- 
tions. Thus bright sun with clouds may cause 
considerable movement before the mastic is 


SOIL-PIPE BRANCH JOINTS 


Leaks sometimes occur at the connection of a 
W.C. pan to the soil pipe or at the joint between 
pipe and stack, and may be found to recur even 
after rejointing with red-lead putty. In some 
instances the movement that apparently takes 
place has been sufficient to crack the W.C. pan. 

Slight relative movement may occur between 
the pan and the outlet pipe either because the 
floor is not stiff enough or because of shrinkage 


sufficiently stiff. In cold weather, curing is slow 
and the sensitive stage correspondingly pro- 
longed. However, little extrusion of the mastic 
need occur if the panel is adequately supported 
by gaskets against wind load. 


Replacement and repair 


It is not easy to remove a panel set in thiokol 
should it be broken or require replacing for 
other reasons. There are solvent mixtures that 
swell and soften thiokol mastics, but the action 
is slow on thick layers. Cutting with a sharp 
knife may prove more effective. There is some 
danger of distorting fixing beads, etc., if attempts 
are made to overcome adhesion by force. If a 
joint is to be remade with thiokol it is not neces- 
sary to remove all the old thiokol, if it adheres 
soundly. 

Where a thiokol joint is leaking it may prove 
sufficient to clean the adjoining surfaces and 
apply a further bead of thiokol over the top. 


of timber in a new floor. The floor may be 
stiffened to prevent excessive movement but 
usually it will be sufficient simply to make the 
joints flexible. When relative movements are 
likely, mortar or putties, such as red-lead putty, 
that set hard and make rigid joints, should be 
avoided. An oil mastic should be used instead; 
the makers will supply a suitable grade if the 
purpose is explained. 


FACTORY-PRIMING OF IRON AND STEEL 


Some wrought-iron railings had rusted badly 
after about two years. They had received a coat 
of red-oxide paint at the works, and were erected 
immediately on delivery. After erection, they 
were given two coats of a black paint. The 
makers stated that the red oxide applied by 
them was a purely temporary protection and 
that the railings should have been thoroughly 
wire-brushed before applying the priming and 
finishing coats. 

It is not customary to wire-brush and re- 
prime steel or iron-work that has been given a 


coat of primer at the works and it would be 
taken for granted that the undercoat could be 
applied to it with no further preparation than 
touching up where necessary. If the makers 
regarded the works primer as unsuitable as a 
base for further painting, and considered that 
thorough cleaning and re-priming at site was 
necessary, they should have made this clear at 
the time. In general, the use of temporary 
primers is undesirable. The metal surface 
should be thoroughly cleaned and de-scaled at 
the works, where it is much easier to do the 
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work adequately than on the site. The metal 
should then be given a corrosion-inhibiting 
primer. Red-oxide primers, unless containing 
an adequate proportion of an inhibitor such as 


ADDLING 


A northern builder sent samples of plaster- 
work that had cracked and parted from the 
brickwork. He thought that the undercoat was 
at fault and wondered whether the lime had 
been insufficiently slaked. 

It is unlikely that the cracking and hollowness 
often termed “‘addling”, was caused by insuffi- 
cient slaking of the lime in the plaster. Insuffi- 
cient slaking is more likely to cause blowing or 
popping of the surface, or general expansion 
of the plaster, as described in Digest No. 26. 
The samples showed no signs of these forms 
of failure and the enquirer made no mention of 
them. 

The undercoats were weak and _ friable, 
presumably ungauged or very lightly gauged 
lime and sand mixes. The sand, while not un- 
duly fine, appeared to contain a fair amount of 
clayey material, but there have been similar 
failures with a clean but fine sand. The finishing 
coats were quite strong and no doubt had been 
gauged with plenty of gypsum plaster. 

With such undercoats the “‘keys” formed by 
the plaster filling joints and other irregularities 
in the background may not be strong enough 


CORRIGENDA 


zinc chromate, have no real corrosion-inhibiting 
properties. The preparation and painting of 
steel has been discussed in detail in Digest 
No. 64. . 


to restrain the drying shrinkage of the plaster. 
This shrinkage may be considerable unless the 
sand is coarse and free from fine material, and 
it is failure to restrain it that leads to cracking 
and hollowness. Trouble is the more likely to 
occur if the background does not provide a very 
good key—if, for example, it is of smooth dense 
bricks with mortar joints that have not been 
deeply raked back. Strong finishes with an 
appreciable gauging of plaster also stress the 
weak undercoat and may contribute to such 
defects. The relative contributions of these 
various factors in any particular case are diffi- 
cult to assess. 

Lime plaster undercoats on brickwork are often 
successful, especially if the time interval between 
application of the coats is a long one, but in 
these days of rapid plastering schedules it is 
advisable to gauge undercoats with a proportion 
of Portland cement or gypsum plaster. Appro- 
priate mixes for both undercoats and finishes 
have been indicated in Digest No. 69, and 
further particulars are given in British Standard 
Code of Practice, CP.211 (1949), “Internal 
Plastering.” 


Digest No. 101. In the footnote on page 4, for “April” read “March.” 
Digest No. 102: Note on sound insulation of partitions. Page 4, column 2, line 1, for “40-50 dB” 


read “40-45 dB.” 


(Prepared at the Building Research Station, Garston, Herts.) 
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Architect to the London County Council: Hubert Bennett, F.R.1.B.A (successor to J. L. Martin, M.A, Vh.D., F.R.1.B.AdM 


MULTI-STOREY HOUSING 
AT PICTON STREET 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL housing re-development scheme at Picton Street, Camberwell, for 
which John Laing and Son Limited were nominated as contractors at the design stage, consists of 
nearly 700 houses, flats and maisonettes, including four 11-storey blocks. 

The 11-storey blocks are of reinforced concrete crosswall construction, with precast concrete 
main floors and prefabricated timber units for intermediate floors. External walls are clad in 
Brunei teak in prefabricated panels and gable ends are faced with precast exposed aggregate 
panels. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 
LAI BK G Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
Great Britain, Canada, Union of South Africa, Rhodesia 
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